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A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


The Review of Reviews 


An INTERNATIONAL Macazine 


Edited by W. T. STEAD 


‘STN the mighty maze of modern periodical literature, the busy man wanders confused, 

not knowing exactly where to find the precise article that he requires, and often, 

- after losing all his scanty time in the search, he departs unsatisfied. It is the object of 

Tue Review or REvIEws to supply a clue to that maze in the shape of a readable com- 

pendium of all the best articles in the magazines and reviews.” —F rem the Editor's Pro- 
gramme, January, 1890. 


Something the World Has Waited For. 


“The whole time of a diligent reader would not be enough to 
make him acquainted with the contents of the periodicals which he will 
find represented in your pages.”—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


‘‘ The idea appears to me highly useful as well as ingenious.” —Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 
‘*Few people have the industry or the leisure to search for them- 


selves every month, through the multitude of periodicals, for all the 
articles that are worth reading.” —LorD SALISBURY. 


‘*T think your plan very good, and likely to profit pepple in a hurry 
—as who isn’t now-a-days, more’s the pity.’.—Mr. JAMES RUSSELL 
LowELL. 

‘*The unreadable multiplicity of magazines and reviews has made 


a periodical like The Review of Reviews a necessity.”—Mr. JOHN G. 
WHITTIER. 


**T have no doubt the guide will be extremely useful and conven- 
ient, especially to public men, who have frequently little leisure to look 
over all the numerous monthly magazines.”——-LorD HARTINGTON. 





Among others who have expressed their appreciation of this “ short cut” to a knowledge of what the magazines 
contain are the Prince of Wales, the Empress Frederick, Cardinals Manning and Gibbons, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Sir Henry James, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Mr. Balfour, Lord Derby, Lord Randolp 
Churchill, Sir Charles Russell, and the Archbishops of Dublin and York. 

The Review of Reviews contains a monthly résumé of “The Progress of the World,” a sketch of some man or 
woman especially prominent at the time, a special article with illustrations, and a frontispiece—usually a portrait. But 
its chief object is to summarize and characterize the contents of the leading magazines and reviews, 


Boulanger and ‘‘In Darkest London” are the 
subjects specially treated in the October number. 


On receipt of 25 cents, a copy of the January and of the October number will be sent to 
the correspondent who mentions this advertisement. 


Twenty cents per copy. $2.00 per year. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Scribner & Welford's 
NEW BOOKS. | 


A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMAN. With Strictures on Political 
and Other Subjects. By MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT. New edition. With introduction 
by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Crown octavo, 
cloth, $2.00. ; 

This is a reprint of the first edition, which appeared 
nearly one hundred years ago. Mrs. Fawcett has 
added a critical introduction. in which she traces the 
development of the Theory of the Equality of the 
Sexes from that day to now. 

NUTSHELL NOVELS. By J. AsHBy- 
STERRY, author of ‘‘ The Lazy Minstrel,’ 
‘* Cucumber Chronicles,” etc. 
cloth, $1.50. 


** Many readers will devour the book and leave off 
wishing for more.’’—7he Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION : 
EVENTS 
OF OUR OWN TIME. 


A series of Volumes on the most impor- 
tant Events of the last half century, 
each, containing 300 pages or more, in 
large 8vo, with Plans, Portraits, or 
other Illustrations, cloth, to be issued 
at intervals. Each, price, $1.75. 


NEARLY READY: 


THE WARIN THE CRIMEA. By Gen- 
eral Sir EDWARD HAMLEy, K.C. B. With 
five Maps and Plans, and four Portraits on 
Copper, namely: The Emperor Nicholas, 
Lord Raglan, General Todleben, Council 
of War. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By 
Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. With four Plans 
and four Portraits on Copper, namely: Lord 
Clyde, General Havelock, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, Sir James Outram. 


IN PREPARATION: 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. 
By Professor VERNON Harcourt. With 
many Illustrations, Including the following 
subjects: Zhe Righi Railway, New York 
Elevated Railways, Brooklyn Bridge, Forth 
Bridge, Titan Depositing Stones, Eiffel 
Tower, Explosion at Hell Gate, New York, 
Manchester Ship Canal, Cnnal Lift, Poses 

_ Weir, Tower Bridge, Eddystone Lighthouse. 

THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By 
Epwarp Dicey. With Portraits on Copper. 

THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. With Portraits on Copper. 

THE EXPLORATION OF AFRICA. 
With Portraits on Copper. 

THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. With 
Portraits on Copper. 

THE OPENING OF JAPAN, 
trations. 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL FOLLOW. 
*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata- 


logues af our ri + stock will be mailed, 
to those interested. v 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broapway, New YorK. 


With Illus. 





CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS: 


In Scripture Lands. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By EDWARD L. 
Witson. With 150 original Illustrations 
engraved from Photographs taken by the 
author. Large 8vo, $3.50. 

Mr. Wilson’s journey was the first instance in which 

a fully-equipped artist phot "el has visited the 

scenes made memorable by the Bible narratives, and has 

reproduced both by camera and by word painting, the 


ple, the ruins, and the famous spots which have 
ton household words throughout Christendom. 


Electricity in Daily Life. 


A Popular Account of the Application of 
Electricity to Every Day Uses. With 120 
Illustrations. 8vo. $3.00. 


A work similar in scope and importance to™;the 
“ American Railway,” published last year. Eminent ex- 
perts treating in a popular manner of the electric rail- 
way, motors, lighting, telegraphs, cables and their 
laying, electricity in the household, in warfare on land 
and sea, and as applied to the human body. 


The Evidence of 
Christian Experience. 


By Prof. Lewis .F. STgArns, D.D., 12mo, 
$2.00. 


_ Prof. Stearns’s important work opens up a new field 
in theological science, dealing in a masterly way with 
a subject that finds no place in the traditional system of 
apologetics. 


Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska—The 
Yosemite—The Canadian Pacific Railway— 
Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canon, 
By Henry T. FINCK, author of ‘ Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty,’ and ‘Chopin 
and Other Musical Studies.’ With 20 full- 
page Illustrations, 8vo, $2,50. 

“Tt will prove a revelation to many readers ignorant 
of the Pacific. It isa far more definite and detailed 

picture than has been drawn by any one else. It is a 


work of exceptional interest and value.”—Brovklyn 
Times. 


A Short History of Anglo- 
Saxon Freedom. 


The Polity of the English-Speaking Race Out- 
lined in its Inception, Development, Diffu- 
sion, and Present Condition. By Prof. J. K. 
HosMER, of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


“It is safe to say that it is among the best books of 
its kind. Careful in historical facts and giving the stu- 
dent clear ideas of both motive and result.””—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


In the Valley. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. With 16 full-page Il- 
lustrations by HOWARD PYLE. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘“*It is uncommonly well written, and the whole mise 
en scéne has verity and importance, for the valley 
of the Hudson, at the moment before the Revo- 
lution broke out is new to romance and it is certainly 
picturesque.””—W. D. Howaxs, in Harper's Magazine. 


A Little Brother of the Rich, 


And Other Verses. By EDWARD S, MARTIN, 
12mo, $1.25, 


“The poems are witty, phil hical, gracef: id 
altogether delight‘ul.”—. ew York Sun. al 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. Cloth extra, gilt, $3.50. 
Str SAMUEL W. BAKER’s New Book. 


WILD BEASTS AND 
HEIR WAYS 


IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. By 
Str SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S., etc., author 
of ‘‘Albert Nyanza,” etc. With numerous 
illustrations, Large 12mo. Cloth extra, 
gilt, $3.50. ; 

“A book of great knowledge and experience. Here 
is a great hunter who can do something besides killing. 
Sir Samuel Baker is an observer and lover of wild ani- 
mals, and his book is a storehouse of interesting and 
valvable information about them.”—M. Y. World, 

Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’s NEW NOVEL. 


GARETTE- 
MAKER’S ROMANCE. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘Mr, 

Isaacs,” ‘‘Sant’ Ilario,” etc., etc. I2mo. 

Cloth extra, $1.25. 

** Never has Mr. Crawford done more brilliant real- 
istic work than here.”—N. Y. 7ribune. 

“It is a touching romance filled with scenes of great 
dramatic power.” —Boston Bulletin, 

New and Complete Edition. 12mo, $1.75. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
With portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 

»x*, This edition is uniform with the one- 
volume complete editions of Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. 

Temple Library. New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 

Edited, with a memoir, by EDMUND GOossE. 
With etchings by HERBERT RAILTON, 2: 
vols., cloth, 16mo, $4.00. 


THE 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE RAVEN 
(Corvus corax sineratus. ) 

A Guide to the Study of the Muscular System 

in Birds. By R. W. SHUFELDT. With. 
numerous illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


A MANUAL QO 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By A, WYNTER BiyrH, M.R.C.S., L.S 
With colored plates and numerous illustra- 
tions. 8vo $5.25. 

Nature Series, New Volume. 


AAND DISUSE INHERTPED? 
An examination of the view held by Spencer 


and Darwin. By WILLIAM PLATT BAiL. 
12mo, $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE 


CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. 
By Mrs. MOLESwoRTH, author of ‘Carrots,” 
‘‘Herr Baby,” etc., with illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 16mo, $1.25. 
By Lewis CARROLL, author of ‘Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.’ 
Author's Edition. 


THE NURSERY ALICE. 
Containing 20 colored enlargements from 
TENNIEL’S illustrations to ‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland,’ with text adapted to 
Nursery Readers by LEwis CARROLL. 4to, 
colored cover, $1.50. 


** Let the little —_ rejoice ! The most charming 
book in the world —— for them. ‘ The Nur- 
sery Alice,’ with its th of colored illustrations from 





Tenniel’s pictures is the most artistic juvenile 
Paces been seen for many and many a day.” — Boston: 
et. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, 


Irz FourtH Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Madison’s First Administration * 

ONE CANNOT but express admiration for the enthusiasm 
of undaunted scholarship which carries Professor Adams 
through the period perhaps most neglected by American 
historians, Freshness of materials and treatment are evi- 
dent in every volume of his admirable series. His sixth in- 
stalment introduces President Madison ‘dressed in a full 
suit of cloth of American manufacture,’ and taking his oath 
of office before a crowd of ten thousand people. He shows 
this quiet man as ‘a dangerous enemy gifted with a quality 
of persistence singularly sure in its results.” He clearly 
proves Gallatin to have been the ablest of the President’s 
executive advisers. With unusual fulness the author deals 
with American diplomacy in Europe, and the difficulty the 
envoys of the United States had in treating with Napole- 
on, whose ‘motives and policy shifted as circumstances 
changed,’ and who, among second-rate interests, ‘lost more 
habitually than ever the thread of his own labyrinth.’ The 
petty ideas of inferior politicians who imagined themselves 
statesmen, when urging the practical abolition of army and 
navy and when making war against Gallatin’s efforts to pre- 
serve the national credit and power, seem now incredible, as 
the historian relentlessly drags out the facts and records. 
In every sea, the American flag seems to have been insulted; 
it was respected by none of the European belligerents, while 
American politics and society seemed drifting into chaos. 

Vol. II. takes us more into the open field, and we stand 
on the decks of the Little Belt and the frigate President, 
finding it hard to tell on which side the lies are; though of the 
power of the American broadsides there is no doubt. With 
Tecumthe, as Professor Adams writes his name, we come to 
Tippecanoe. But when we read about that famous ‘ battle 
and victery,’ we exclaim, ‘Shade of Harrison, where are 
they?’ Theme of many a song, story, poem and political 
speech, this mighty ‘vic.ory’ of Tippecanoe vanishes into 
thin air. To our boyish recollections, fed on miniature 
stone-ware cabins with a glazed raccoon astride the roof- 
ridge, Professor Adams seems positively cruel in his re- 
morseless iconoclasm. Really it seems as if the subsequent 
newspaper battle with its deluge of ink was the’main one. 
It turns out to have been an attack of the Indians on Har- 
rison’s troops, which was barely repulsed. The Fourth 
Regiment more than hinted that had it not been for their 
steadiness, the whole party would have been massacred. 
The sarcasm on page 107 reminds us of the way in which 
we have seen sheet steel and bar iron sawed into sparks at 
the iron foundries. After the war-debates, and ‘ Madison 
as Minerva,’ we have the disgraceful story of the war. Con- 
ducted on land by old and inexperienced generals, the mili- 
tary operations were the most wretched failures. Hull’s 
surrender of Detroit caused the greatest loss of territory 
that ever before or since befell the United States. The 


naval campaign of 1812 is brilliantly narrated, and the tale 


* The First Administration of James Madison. Vols. I.andII. By ety Atoms. 
(Cisiocy of the United States. Vols. V. and VI.) $4. New York: Charles Scrib- 
mer’s Sons. 
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is well told of the marvellous gunnery of the Americans 
which surprised the world. Taken all in all, the War of 
1812’ was one of the funniest wars ever known. It was vio- 
lently and systematically opposed by a large section of the 
country. The majority of the people practically knew 
nothing about it. ‘The army on whom all reliance had been 
placed was occupied chiefly in surrendering or running 
away, while the navy, which had preserved a fragment of it- 
self in the teeth of hostile politicians who threatened it with 
the auctioneer's hammer, braved the mightiest naval power 
on earth, and in two years carried off more British flags than 
England lost by her European rivals in a century. Little as 
the author meant it, as a comic story his second volume has 
afforded us more fun than a critic usually gets out of solemn 
history. We suspect that Mr. Adams himself must have en- 
joyed many a grin over the satires of events, as well as over 
the infirmities of the men whose human nature he so re- 
lentlessly puts under the magnifying-glass for our delectation. 
We may add that an index is furnished with Vol. II. (Vol. 
VI. of the series) and that the whole work will be completed 
by Vols. VII., VIII: and IX. now in press, the final volume 
containing an analytical index to the entire library. 





‘The Jew” * 


THE sTORY oF ‘ THE JEW’ introduces to our public, Jo- 
seph Ignatius Kraszewski, one of Poland’s most illustrious 
men—at once poet, dramatist and historian, archzologist, 
publicist and the author of no less than three hundred vol- 
umes. Born in 1812, he took active part in the struggles of 
his unhappy country, became involved in the revolution of 
1863 and died in exile in 1887. He was buried however at 
Cracow, with imposing ceremony and pomp, and the honors 
due to a patriot and friend of the people. By many, the 
novel of ‘The Jew’ is considered his literary masterpiece. 
Opening in the year 1860, it deals with the political situa- 
tion and events leading to the insurrection, some of the 
scenes of which are literally reproduced. The chief em- 
phasis, however, the ‘ high light’ of the picture, as it were, is 
thrown upon the Jewish element—the status, social, politi- 
cal and religious, of this special people, and their relations 
with the people among whom they dwell. And in this re- 
gard, the novel makes a curious and not altogether pleasing 
impression. The author apparently sympathizes with the 
Jews, of whose peculiar customs and_traditions he has an 
intimate knowledge; he writes with the evident purpose of 
serving and helping them, if he can, and shows an earnest 
appreciation of their tragic history and disabilities, their 
rich birthright and inheritance, and their spiritual possibili- 
ties. The hero whom he portrays is an ideal type, with 
lofty sentiments and disinterested aims, consecrated to the 
redemption and regeneration of his race, whom he would 
lift from the sordid materialism and skepticism in which 
they are imbedded, and set once more upon the pathway of 
true progress and light. But while the corrupt society 
around him is drawn with a certain vigor and reality, the 
hero is a man of straw, propped up by high-sounding 
phrases and abstractions, unsubstantial and de-vitalized for- 
mule. 

To combat the evil powers that be—the unalloyed sel- 
fishness and cynicism he meets, the open disavowal of any 
but worldly motives and principles—he has only the sha- 
dows and echoes of the past, the watchwords that have lost 
the true ring, because they carry the letter, but the spirit no 
longer. He pins his faith on tradition, pious custom and 
observance, thinking that because these have departed, all 
that man holds sacred must necessarily depart, and, should 
these be restored, life will be sanctified anew. ‘ There is 
nothing more sad,’ he says, ‘than to see men who have 
overthrown tradition and who have no other hope or aim 
but material prosperity. The Christian who has 
ceased to be a Christian, the Jew who rejects Moses, have for 


* The ew. Translated from the Polish of Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, by Linda 
da Kowalewska. $1.50. New York: Dodd, Fs & Co. 
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a horizon only an earthly life consecrated to the satisfaction 
of their passions. . . Extreme religious ardor produced 
horrible results ; who knows if the complete absence of be- 
lief will not be more pernicious still for humanity?’ And 
how may such ills be averted, and true belief preserved for 
mankind? By going back tn the code and creed of Moses 
and conforming to the ordinances therein prescribed. ‘ Man 
finds in Mosaism,’ he tells us, ‘an intellectual nourishment 
sufficient for his reason.’ It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that statements and appeals such as these did not greatly 
move his unworthy co-religionists, among whom the bigot- 
ed looked upon him as an atheist, and the indifferent as a 
fanatic, and in either case placed no confidence in him, 
Therefore his action was rendered null and void, being in- 
consequent and inadequate as his speech, so that he found 
himself alone in politics as well as religion. In order to 
fortify and re-inforce himself to meet the living issues of 
the times, and amalgamate the interests of his people with 
their country’s interests, he shuts himself up to study the 
Talmud and the Bible, and endeavors to influence the 
young men by regaling them with the history of Akiba. 
The revolution breaks out, and, without having made him- 
self a power on either side, or succeeded in reconciling any 
antagonisms, he has, nevertheless, managed to entangle 
himself sufficiently to be shot and wounded and obliged to 
escape by flight. The romantic dénouement of the novel is 
singular enough. The heroine, opportunely released by di- 
vorce from an unhappy marriage, on account of which she 
has languished throughout the story, follows and marries 
him, and the two console themselves with love and life in 
Italy, away from their distracted country. 

It is difficult, perhaps, for us in America to do full justice 
to types so foreign to us, and so differently conditioned. 
But still more difficult is it to say the right word and strike 
the true note of reform which Christians, more than Jews, 
need to hear, in view of the monstrous spectre of persecution 
which is again casting its shadow overthe earth. Whatever 
the ignominy, the obloquy of the position of the Jews in the 
countries where they are persecuted, and whatever form that 
persecution takes, whether of race-prejudice, social, politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical or economic animosity, or the conflict of 
greed against greed—the moral responsibility of the situa- 
tion falls upon the Christians, who, by their cruelty and con- 
tempt, have done much to make the Jews what they are. 
The solution of that dark problem still rests in the darkness. 

But for those of us who live in an enlightened country it 
may be possible to point to a suggestion which either or both 
sides may apply. Surely the world does not move backward, 
nor has it travelled away from the central sun which gives light 
and warmth to mankind. When tradition falls away, it is be- 
cause tradition does not contain the life or vital essence: 
that must be sought elsewhere than in externals, which 
have ceased to be the appropriate and spontaneous expres- 
sion of the religious life. But it is precisely these outward 
signs and badges that men cling to, because the truth is 
thereby labelled as their own, and not their neighbors’. And 
it is just here that religion becomes a dividing-line rather 
than a solvent, setting men apart as aliens who should be 
brothers, and thus rendering possible all manner of egotism, 
hatred and persecution, in the very name and under the 
w ng of the Church. Such things would cease to be if men 
were really brothers in any true, deep sense—that is to say, 
in heart and soul, and in the inner, higher life. Religion 
would no longer be a barrier and limitation, but the open 
channel of the truth, flowing ever freshly through the 
world, as free as air, and all-conquering as the sunlight. 
What a glorious mission for Israel once more to proclaim 
the Unity of the Godhead—of the divine, creative force, 
wherever and however revealed, of the spirit and truth made 
manifest, whether in the life and teachings of Moses, of 
Christ, or of any of the illumined souls who have trod the 
earth. Once again might Judaism offer to the world a Mes- 
siah—this time a consecrated race, through whom the di- 
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vine, universal humanity should be made incarnate and ‘ at 
one.” 





English National Biography * 

SINCE ouR last notice of this great biographical enter- 
prise was printed, three additional volumes have made their 
appearance. ‘They carry the list of names forward to Har- 
riott, and of the volumes they complete an even two dozen. 
The name Harriott approaches the half-way point in most 
dictionaries of biography and in most encyclopedias the 
letters ‘Har’ reach almost to the centre of the journey. A 
comparison with some other biographical work, Appleton’s 
for example, would indicate that two or three volumes more 
must come ere the top of the hill is actually reached. Hence, 
we may look for about 55 volumes in all, or more than 
twice the number needed for ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
and more than thrice the number that compose ‘ The Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia.’ With such order and promptness have 
these twenty-four volumes come forth, that we may assume 
the same regularity will occur in the appearance of the 
others. Thus far six years have been consumed, so that 
seven additional years, under the same excellent manage- 
ment, ought to see the enterprise brought to a triumphant 
close. When that is done, it will be proper to record the 
achievement as the most impressive of its kind ever ac- 
complished by the sons of men. 

Vol. XXII.—one of the three now to be noticed—contains 
as its greatest literary name the name of Goldsmith, whose 
career is outlined by Mr. Stephen. Most literary men from 
the start have been looked after by Mr. Stephen. He also 
writes for this volume the sketches of Godwin and Godwin’s 
wife, the gifted and unfortunate Mary Wollstonecraft. It 
was doubtless the literary associations of the subject that 
induced Mr. Stephen to take Mrs. Godolphin in hand and, 
having done her, he naturally proceeded to write the sketch 
of her husband, who was in nothing literary, but in almost 
all things political and financial. John Evelyn wrote a life 
of this woman which is a classic, and thus we can see the 
literary cord that bound the editor to the theme. John 
Gower is another literary name, but this falls to the hands of 
Mr. Lee, the able collaborator of Mr. Stephen, whose name in 
these three volumes appears on the title-page for the first 
time. Great British families which take up large space are 
those of Gordon and Graham. The former fills 79 pages 
with the story of its deeds, and the latter 52. Among these 
Gordons figures the hero of Khartoum, as does also the 
hero of those stirring riots which gave Dickens his theme; 
of the latter Gordon, Mr. Stephen writes, and here again we 
see how literature attracted him to a name not in itself lite- 
rary. Montrose has his place among the Grahams, and so has 
Claverhouse, the hero of Killiecrankie. Another James Gra- 
ham besides Montrose is here in James Graham, the quack 
doctor. 

In Vol. XXIII. the first names are those of the Grays, 
among whom is the poet, the sketch of him, as was to be ex- 
pected, being signed ‘L. S.” Of these Grays there are names 
enough to fill 23 pages. Of those other men of this name, 
who wrote Grey instead of Gray, we find 48 pages full. 
George Grote is another literary name and still another is his 
wife. Greville and Grenville are other names not unknown 
to literature for the memoirs these men wrote. © Possessing 
this volume, one need no longer stand confused as to who 
were the Grenvilles that wrote memoirs and who the Gre- 
villes. Another celebrity, in a literary sense, who finds 
place here is Eleanor Gwyn. 

In Vol. XXIV. we meet with the Hamiltons, who were 
Irishmen and Scotchmen as well as Englishmen. They fill 
105 pages. Soldier Hamiltons are here, as well as the 
mathematician Hamilton, the single-speech Hamilton, and 
that female Hamilton, born a Lyon, and mother of a Nelson, 





of National Bi hy. 
a IIl. and XXIV kt Le 


* Dicti Edited by Leslie Stephen and S‘dney Lee. 
Vols. XXII., (Glover to Harriott.) $3.25 per vol. New York: 
Macmillan & 
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who belongs to literature in the same sense that her great 
prototype Nell Gwynne belongs to it. Hall is a name re- 
quiring large space—forty-two pages. One of them is that 
Dr. John Hall who married the poet Shakespeare’s daugh- 
ter and was executor of the bard's last will and testa- 
ment. So also do we find here the John Hall who was 
hanged at Tyburn. Other eminent names are Harley and 
Hampden, the famous statesmen; Handel the composer; 


Hargreaves the inventor; and Hardicanute and Harold, the, 


kings. Archdeacon Hare has his place, and so has his 
memoir of Sterling; but the fact that this memoir so dis- 
pleased Carlyle that he wrote a new one, is overlooked. 
We find a sketch of the murdered and heroic Bishop Han- 
nington, but no reference to his pathetic diary, although 
it ranks now among published books. 





Akbar and Clive * 

AMONG BOOKS relating to India we note as of special in- 
térest the Life of Akbar, by Col. G. B. Malleson (1). Grand- 
son of the great Afghan conqueror B&ba , he was the organ- 
izer of the Mogul Empire and imposed upon India a dynasty, 
which, had its successive sovereigns pursued the wise and 
tolerant example of their ancestor, might well have lasted 
in vigorous strength until the inevitable contest with the 
Anglo Saxon. The closing chapter is, as the author remarks 
in his preface, the most interesting portion of the book— 
although every page has something to recommend it. In 
this summary of Akbar’s ‘ principles and administration’ we 
see a Mussulman who had the virtue of tolerance as firmly 
rooted in his character as it was in the soul of Roger Will- 
iams. Surrounded as Akbar was by bigoted Mohammedan 
doctors preaching forever the frightful doom which awaited 
the infidels of India, he at length emancipated himself from 
their influence and extended not only clemency but perfect 
toleration to his Indian subjects; there was to be no perse- 
cution, no ostracism for religious belief or disbelief; and 
besides this great privilege of freedom of conscience the 
Indian princes were given, when deserving, positions of con- 
filence and honor, and admitted to the intimate councils of 
the sovereign. How can a man, said Akbar, be certain that 
he is himself right and that other men are wrong? In the 
famous hall built for the purpose, discussions were carried 
on between Mussulmen and Brahmans, Buddhists, Christians 
and Parsees, Jews and Hindoo materialists. These debates 
were often marke by strong feeling, but the Emperor with 
serene judgment and impartiality quelled the tendencies to 
excess and administered rebukes to the most zealous. 
Akbar endeavored, with little success, to abolish the custom 
of suttee, he removed the tax levied upon pilgrims and les- 
sened the exactions of the farmers of the revenue—in a 
word, he displayed in India a moderation and a greatness of 
zeal which even his European contemporaries, Elizabeth 
and Henry IV., might have been proud to possess. 

After 1739 the great empire which B&bar had founded, 
and which had grown magnificent and imposing under Akbar, 
Shah Jahén and Aurungzebe, lost its vitality. The warring 
heirs at each new demise of the crown, the growing strength 
of the Mahrattas and the final plunder of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah left the empire enfeebled and the prey of any one 
strong enough to seize it. The provinces formerly so sub- 
missive became independent, intrigue and lawlessness pre- 
vailed, a hundred states fought for the hegemony, and with 
each new shock in arms the power of resistance to any well 
disciplined and directed force grew weaker and weaker. 
Meanwhile the French and English had founded factories 
and were striving—each of them with servile adulation of 
the Indian princes—to obtain superior advantages in the rich 
Indian trade. Ata critical moment in the European rela- 
tions of England and France, and when the Carnatic and the 
Deccan were convulsed by dynastic wars, Robert Clive land- 
ed at Madras to take up his duties as a ‘ writer’ in the East 
India Company’s service. The details of his life are famil- 


(Rulers of India.) 2. Clive. By Sir Charles 


* 1. Akbar. By Col. G. B. Malleson. 
Wilson. (English cts. each. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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iar, but the present sketch by Sir Charles Wilson (2) is one of 
the best of the English Men of Action Series, and discusses 
with impartiality and vigor the whole history of his Indian 
conquests and administration. 





Woodberry’s “(Studies in Letters and Life” * 


THE JUDGMENT of thoughtful, cultivated men on matters 
of moment is always a welcome exhibition of the only form 
of Delphic utterance that now exists. When this is ex- 
pressed, too, in a calm, graceful, dispassionate way, without 
the Delphic writhing and with excellent good breeding, it 
fairly reconciles one to oracles in high places, and teaches 
one fresh reverence for literature as a fine art. Lately we 
have had so many ‘young-eyed cherubim’ rushing into 
print with their crude opinions, that the ripe words of a man- 
of-letters, well considered and poetically expressed, appear 
doubly refreshing, more particularly when these words at- 
tack contemporary problems and describe them in an origi- 
nal way. 

Readers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly and The Nation have 
habituated themselves to look for quiet corners in those 
journals where such topics are discussed from time to time 
in a lucid, illuminating manner, without knowing or caring 
much who the ¢//uminatus was. The volume before us re- 
moves the modest anonymity from many of these articles, 
however, and reveals to us the poet of ‘The North Shore 
Watch’ astheir author. The lives and deaths and centen- 
aries of poets and scientists are therein luminously treated as 
matters of vivid literary interest—Darwin’s life no less than 
Browning’s death forming an occasion for stimulating and 
suggestive study. Mr. Woodberry’s judgments are eminently 
sane. To him as to the general public Darwin’s nature had 

a profoundly negative side: it was entirely wanting in spirit- 
ak and Browning's physical death is but a type of the 
death that all that he has written must die except those poems 
resplendent with some inner picture or undying emotion. 
Like Jonson and Dryden, he was a poet in whom masculine 
intellect—mind—predominated; and such poets of mentality 
as surely perish as air-plants that feed on passing breezes. 
As for Byron, he was a ‘force,’ an originator of world-wide 
affectations and Wertherisms, but none of him or of his 
works receives the meed of perfect praise. With Keats it 
was different: he had in him the seeds of growing and im- 
mortal beauty, though in clinging to the Elizabethans he 
resembled the golden-hued, many-colored lichens that cling 
to ancient trees and dye themselves through and through 
with parisitic hues. Ultimately he might have grown into 
the noblest of Victorian dramatists and revived in England 
the lost art of writing aliving play. Greek art has great 
delightfulness and charm to Mr. Woodberry, and he dis- 
cusses it and Italian estheticism with a thorough under- 
standing that shows he has studied originals as well as Pater 
and Symonds. It is an excellent dictum on Italian art and 
literary work in general to say that their whole bent was. 
visualization—spectacular, tangible, from that great spec~ 
tacular organism, the Italian Church, to Dante’s terrible: 
visualization in allegory of the moral life. 





“The Faith of a Realist” + 

THe auTHoR of ‘Sketches of Celibate Worthies’ and 
the biography of tgs Mr. James Copner, has written 
a new work, entitled “The Faith of a Realist.’ Though 
nominally a book on philosophy, it is in reality a most prac- 
tical work, written with a particular purpose. In most of. 
the churches, religious establishments and denominations, 
there is an increasingly large number of ministers and lay- 
men who outwardly hold to their vows and professions, but 
do not believe in the traditions which constitute ‘ orthodoxy.” 
It is to assist such persons in their dilemma that Mr. Cop- 
ner enters into a discussion, in eight chapters, of the faith of 
arealist, In his first chapter he argues for the reality of 


* spy Letters and Life. By G. E. Woodberry. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
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the physical world; in his second. he discusses ably the rela- 
tions of philosophy to science. In the other chapters, ‘God 
and Providence,’ ‘ Good in Things Evil,’ ‘ The Reign of Law,’ 
‘The Divine Attributes,’ ‘De Anima,’ he handles religious 
and other problems, and comes to his main point in the essay 
headed ‘ Philosophical Religion.’ The tenor of his teachings 
is that man’s vision of the truth is constantly enlarging, and 
that it is impossible to formulate in the language of one 
generation of men the conceptions of a later succession of 
thoughtful men. With the advance of learning, science, 
and the expansion of the human mind, the old formule 
which once expressed the credos of Christian believers ap- 
pear insufficient or erroneous to minds influenced by the 
philosophy of later ages. Religion is a relative thing, vary- 
ing in accordance with the knowledge and intelligence of its 
professors. The sage, the simpleton, and the converted 
Hottentot, though holding a faith which is the same in 
name, yet hold divergent views which are as different 
as light and darkness. The faith of the thoughtful person 
is a reasonable and reasoned-out belief, whereas the faith of 
the other may be no better than a pitiful credulity. No 
perfect faith is to be found. Amid the flux and change of 
human conception of things infinite, a clergyman is surely 
not justified in leaving his work and his calling to minister 
to souls. No! let him remain in his office. Wycliffe could 
not accept many of the things taught by the Church, yet he 
lived and died in her communion. In a word, this little 
book of three hundred and fifty-one pages may be a helpful 
guide and finger-post on a road which many are travelling, 
and perhaps even now halting at the parting of the ways. 
The author is thoroughly read in the Bible as well as 
steeped in mcdern thought. His argument is reasonable, 
and may appear to the philosophic mind wholly accepta- 
ble. A strong plea is made for Biblical criticism. The liter- 
ary style is luminous, the language well chosen and singu- 
larly free from technicalities, and the print is large and 
easy to the eye. Men of thought will enjoy the book. 





“Our Dictionaries’ * 


THE MOST noteworthy fact about this little volume, apart 
from its valuable reproductions of the title-pages of old dic- 


‘tionaries, is the fearless way in which its author ‘ pitches 


into’ Murray’s great Philological Society’s Dictionary. Mr. 


‘Williams has a crow to pick with the compilers of this 


mighty work on the subject of the verification of its 3,500, 


“000 quotations, the loose way in which books have been 
-assigned to Tom, Dick, and Harry, to be read for citation, 
-and the miscellaneous and highly promiscuous result thence 
‘ensuing. ‘This is an exceedingly important matter; and not 


less so is the author’s polemic drawing attention to the un- 
systematic and accidental way in which scientific specialists 
have been associated as collaborators in the technical part of 
this work. Such defects of method in the making of any 
one of our great American dictionaries, he truly says, would 
be regarded here with astonishment. ‘Ifa great amount of 
serious error does not stalk into the “ New English Diction- 
ary”’ through such processes of editing, then it will be 
the most wonderful product of exclusive intelligence that 
ever got into print.’ Having sounded this note of alarm, 
Mr. Williams goes on to doubt whether the Murray Diction- 
ary is founded on true ‘historic principles’ at all, and com- 
pares its-incongruities with the methodical processes of 
French genius, Matthew Arnold, indeed, thought scorn of 
English reference-books in general, and Mr. Williams in this 
connection does not hesitate to lay sacrilegious hand on 
* The Encyclopedia Britannica’ itself, which he excoriates as 
extremely defective and pretentious. 

Mr. Williams’s own account of English dictionaries, how- 
ever, is extremely defective, too. ‘The Growth of our 
Dictionaries’ is the title of a book which omits the very 
foundation works of English lexicography, such as the 


* Our Dictionaries, and Other Language Topics. By R. O. Williams. $1.95. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ and 
the ‘Manipulus ’ (the latter excessively important for Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation, since it marks the pronunciation of 
words for the year 1570). But Mr. Williams's object is ap- 
parently literary and not didactic, and his book is full of en- 
tertaining matter touching on Americanisms, misuse of 
words here and in England, and the like. The student has 
only to study Wright’s or Halliwell’s Provincial English 
Dictionaries to have nearly all our so-called ‘ Yankeeisms ’ 
explained, such as (right) smart for ‘considerable’ ( a Wilt- 
shire pronunciation); sheé (for ‘ shut,’ a favorite with Chaucer 
and Wiclif, no less than with the Southern Negro); skip out 
(for ‘run away,’ gravely used by Wiclif of Paul and Barna- 
bas); scrimption, a local Virginianism imported from Scot- 
land; fo¢e (still used in Yorkshire in the sense of ‘ carry’); 
and dozens of others. Chaucer ‘ guessed’ hundreds of years 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and Spenser 
‘chaw’-ed long before the guileless schoolboy; while ‘ rare’ 
beef and ‘fall’ of the year were familiar to Dryden if not to 
his descendants. 





Theological Literature 

NATURALLY JEALOUS of the secular spirit’s invading the do- 
mains of sacred learning, and like a good clerk who would guard 
the sanctuary, the Rev. Dr. E. Cowley has written a little book on 
‘The Writers of Genesis,’ and related topics illustrating divine 
revelation. The tone of the rather militant preface prepares, we 
might say provokes, one to ‘ put difference ’—as the quaint Biblical 
phrase has it—between zeal and scholarship, or the pulpit and the 
study, where the cool-headed critic would fain discover no hard and 
fast line of demarcation. Dr. Cowley pleads forcibly, and in the 
main justly, that the preacher or the man of God who meditates 
upon the revealed Word, and becomes skilful in teaching the mys- 
teries of the religion of the Bible, is more likely to get at the truth 
and see it in its right proportion than the mere critic or student of 
its literal form. He finds fault with the ‘ negative’ criticism of the 
day, and warmly exhorts even Prof. Green of Princeton, as well as 
Dr. Driver and Profs. Briggs and Harper, not to yield to its seduc- 
tive and dangerous influence and methods. When, however, we 
scan Dr. Cowley’s pages, we fiid him actually outdoing the ‘ higher 
critics,’ and practically asking the reader to exchange the results of 
Cheyne and his fellows for those of Cowley. He shows himself a 
wide reader, quoting alike from George Smith and Sayce, with 
their translations of documents of Abraham’s time, and from 
Jackson's concise ‘ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge’ issued but 
yesterday. While useful as a corrective of some of the wild conjec- 
ture that is indulged in under the name of scholarship, the logic on 
which many of the author's points are based is as uncertain as that 
on which he flings his own scorn. The book is journalistic rather 
than learned. ($1. Thomas Whittaker.) 





‘THE CHURCH: HER MINISTRY AND SACRAMENTS’ is the 
title of a volume of irenics which will prove of real service to those 
Christians who are sincere in their desire for substantial unity. 
Though Presbyterian by name and classification, it is evident that 
the author, the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, belongs 
to the Holy Catholic Church. He is a high-churchman in the 
sense of holding lofty views of the divine origin, mission, and ulti- 
mate form of the Church of Jesus Christ, but he is certainly very 
broad in his sympathies with all who seek to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The seven lectures treat of the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Kingdom of Christ, the unity of the visible church, 
the church membership of infants, ordination to the ministry, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the administration of the sacraments. The 
searching of Scripture, of the Westminster symbols, and of the 
writings of modern, medizval and ancient scholars, is very thor- 
ough. One is helped to see clearly how real is the internal and 
how feasible seems the external unity of Christendom. What is 
divisive and sectarian is of secondary or recent growth, while the 
essentials of the faith are shown to be ancient. While sure to of- 
fend those who claim the Presbyterian — _of church govern- 
ment to be divinely ordained, the author will, if a critic dare 
prophesy, convince many of those who have been reared in other 
folds whose construction is claimed to be divine. On every page 
is visible the writer’s desire to find that golden mean, that firm 
middle way, which, with Bacon in the West and Confucius in the 
East, has ever attracted the thoughtful. Of the 264 pages, 222 
consist of text, and 36 of notes which are as rich and meaty as 
November nuts. A good index is added. ($1.50. A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) 


— 
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THERE ARE SOME books which are as sure indexes of the 
change in the theological climate as are glacial striz in New Jer- 
sey, or fossil ferns in Greenland. Certain handbooks of alleged or 
real discrepancies in the Holy Scriptures, made a generation or two 
back, are noticeably different from those which command re- 
spect at the present day. We are led to these reflections on read- 
ing the second volume, or series, of Mr. Robert Tuck's ‘ Hand- 
book of Biblical Difficulties.’ He offers ‘facts and suggestions 
helpful toward the solution of perplexing things in sacred scrip- 
ture.” In quite different tone from similar works we have seen is 
the author's hearty acceptance of the verdicts of physical science, 
and the methods and conclusions of critical students of the Word. 
His own plan of procedure is first to select the various texts or 
paragraphs which provoke questions and interpretations apparently 
at variance with the spirit or letter of the main body of Scripture, 
or do not comport with orthodox tradition, state the question, and 
then to attempt a solution. Having read widely in the works of 
commentators and interpreters, especially of the modern school, he 
gives the results of his reading, usually adding his own acute, 
learned and often ingenious explanations. He is particularly cau- 
tious in getting hold of the real sense of the original text, which 
frequently minimizes or disposes of the apparent discrepancy or 
difficulty. In his preface and introduction he shows that the com- 
paratively modern idea of verbal inspiration must be abandoned in 
the light of facts, and that a more free as well as reverent hand- 
ling of the Scripture text enables one to bear more easily what, 
under the teaching of bibliolatry, would cause estrangement in the 
minds of devout readers of those writings which contain the word 
of God. Ina word, the fact that the Bible has a human as well as 
a divine history is fully recognized. The difficulties treated are 
ranged under the general headings of scientific and literary; with 
subdivisions of ancient history, science, religion, theology and the 
use of languages. There is a topical index and table of Scripture 
ere one illustrated or explained. While it may be said of the 

road-minded student who treats the Holy Scriptures as fairly as 
he would treat any ancient document in secular literature, that no 
such handbook as that of Mr. Tuck’s is needed, yet the religious 
teacher who has to meet the thoughts of average men will find this 
work a mint of useful information ready to be circulated. ($2.50. 
Thos. Whittaker.) 
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Recent Fiction 


‘DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY,’ by A. G. Plympton, narrates the 
sunshiny course through babyhood to the early maturity of eight 
years of age, of a charming little girl, the ‘ Co.’ of ‘ Thorpe & Co.,’ 
so dubbed in consequence of the close intimacy existing between 
herself and her widowed father, whose only hope she was. There 
are some passages in this modest little volume that awaken very 
tender sentiment in the reader’s heart, and it is written in sim- 
ple and unaffected English. ($1. Roberts Bros.) ——‘ AGAINST 
HEavy ODDS,’ by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, is another one of those 
stories of northern Jatitudes which the author so well knows how 
to infuse with the crisp freshness and superabundant vitality that 
make his books captivating to the young. Older readers, as well, 
will follow with keen sympathy the career of the brave and clever 
lad Ingomar Vang, in his successful attempt to lift up the fallen for- 
tunes of his father’s house, in the little town of Vardoe within the 
Arctic Circle. ($1. Charles Scribner's Sons.) —-‘ ANOTHER FLOCK 
OF GIRLS,’ by Nora Perry, is full of school-girl chatter, sentiment, 
rivalries and rewards, the five short stories which it contains being 
told with the customary spirit and sympathy with her audience of 
this always acceptable writer for the young. ‘Sally Green’s Clam- 
Bake Party,’ describing Miss Sally’s victory over her own obstinate 
predisposition in favor of a ‘ swell’ dance with string orchestra and 
cotillion favors, and the triumph of an out-door feast of the old- 
fashioned Rhode Island pattern, is a lesson forthe times. ($1.75. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 





In ‘ EASTWARD; or, A Buddhist Lover,’ the scene is laid ‘down 
East’ in Yankee-land. Two or three youths from Ceylon are at- 
tending a New England school, near which is a young ladies’ 
seminary. One of the girls and a Cingalese plan an elopement. 
The principal of the seminary discovers the plot, after having 
exercised her prerogative of opening .the young lady’s trunk, with 
the intent, not of Ecoctio out lovers, but of learning the new 
scholar’s character. A telegram to the. erring damsel’s father 
nips the scheme in the bud. The authorities of the young man’s 
school, in order to neutralize the .nefarious influence of the 
American damsels and keep the Cingalese within the straight 
and narrow path which leads to the-work of the missionary and 
propagandist, concoct a new scheme. This is to have Cingalese 
maidens imported into the United States, in order that the lads 
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from Ceylon may fall in love with them, and thus the mission- 
ary purpose be reinforced. The Cingalese girl who comes to 
Yankee-land perversely falls in love with an American! Near by, 
also, is a farmer named Whitney, who, having a long-standing 
grudge against the church for a seeming slight, will have no 
more to do with local Christianity, and allows his daughter, 
Faith, to grow up as a child of nature. She, with her marvellous 
‘astral’ (or second) sight, sees the Cingalese youth drowning, 
and, rushing to the lake, resuscitates him by breathing in his 
nostrils; she also has a vision of the young man’s mother in 
India. Going off to be a school-teacher in Teeter Hollow, she is 
shocked and horrified at the scenes at the revival meeting. 
Gerald Livingston, who is a theological student, and about to 
become a missionary, visits the place with a Cingalese friend, 
and proposes to Faith Whitney. She refuses him and goes off 
to Ischia, where she experiences the earthquake, while Gerald 
Livingston has his eyes opened and reaches the higher levels of 
the spirit life by becoming somewhat of a Buddhist. Faith Whit- 
ney and Gerald Livingston are married on the last page, their 
hands being joined together by the dying Kyn-Dhwen, the Cin- 
galese, who turns up at Ischia. The book is full of dry and 
stupid details, and the characters bear as much relation to the 
flesh-and-blood realities in Ceylon and New England as a barn- 
door sketch bears to an artist’s painting. The author—appar- 
ently a school-girl or recent graduate—wisely withholds her name. 
($1.50. J. G. Cupples Co.) 





IT IS NOT to be wondered at that the publishers have seen fit 
to reclaim within permanent bounds the wandering feet of Miss 
Grace Denio Litchfield’s dream-children, in the shape of short 
stories that. have for some years past been straying about in 
English and American magazines. As they now appear, a more 
pleasant-faced, sweet-voiced, wholesome group it would be hard 
to find. ‘Little Venice,’ ‘Selina’s Singular Marriage,’ ‘ Myrtle,’ 
‘One Chapter,’ ‘An American Flirtation,’ ‘La Rochefoucauld’s 
Saying,’ ‘ Hilary’s Husband,’ and ‘ The Price I Paid for a Set of 
Ruskin,” may here be found by the friends already made, and 
moreover will win welcome in the circles unvisited. (75 cts. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) —— REMEMBERING the former excellent teachings 
of that lay preacher behind a sewing-machine, the ‘ Miss Fitts’ of 
Miss Elizabeth Glover, we turn over the leaves of ‘ Family Manners,’ 
with no sense of disappointment. It is to be wished that ‘ Talks 
from Miss Fitts’ could be made to supersede in fashionable circles 
some of the innumerable courses of lectures which seem, of late 
years, to have exhausted all of the subjects that do #o¢ touch upon 
the question of household ethics as applied to every day. (30Ccts. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





THE AUSTRALIAN ROMANCER who signs himself Rolf Boldre- 
wood is a characteristic product of his continent. He requires 
plenty of space to canter about in, an unlimited indulgence in the 
reader for his constant tendency to diverge from the main path of 
his narrative, or to proceed, like one of his own high-mettled 
chargers, sideways or backwards. Anything will do to start a di- 
gression ; he shys, so to speak, at every new thought that turns 
up. But when once he is off on an exciting series of adventures he 
makes excellent time; there is no pause until he gets to the end. 
The opening chapters of ‘ The Miner’s Right’ remind one forcibl 
of those mammoth Australian newspapers which supply as muc 
reading- matter as two or three of our Sunday editions. There is a 
plethora of incident, observation, reflection, leading apparently to 
nothing. But from the moment when Harry Pole and the Major 
leave their contested claim on the Liberator lead, to join in the 
‘rush’ to the Oxley, the story proceeds with a dash and spirit not 
easily to be matched. The filling-up of the new gold fields with 
some thirty or forty thousand miners from every quarter of the 
globe ; the robbery of the mail-coach conveying the gold to Sydney ; 
the affray with the claim-jumpers ; the Chinese invasion ; Radet- 
sky's revolt; the repulse of the Chinamen, and many another wild 
adventure keeps the reader on the gud vzve, and has the effect of a 
powerful mental tonic. When he lays down the book he is aware 
that he has become possessed of new ideas, impressions, views of 
life, and that he has acquired a keen appetite for more of the same 
sort. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 


PAUL HERVIEU'S ‘ Flirt’ is, in its main outlines, of the stream of 
Parisian romances which has been running from the press now for 
a century or so, and shows no sign, as yet, of failure or of change. 
That a type of fiction so persistent must correspond to something 
of importance in the society which it depicts it is impossible to 
doubt, and we can only hope that the next revolution that the lively 
Gaul indulges in may sweep that and the art which results from it 
out of existence. The art, however, is very nearly at its best in 
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‘Flirt.’ The author observes accurately, analyzes keenly, preserves 
a judicious composure in all his situations, writes evidently from 
the love of writing, and not from any particular liking of his com- 
monplace subject. That he can paint better characters than most 
of those in his book is evident from his treatment of the two Ameri- 
can women introduced in it, who understand what is going on 
among their friends just well enough to keep out of it. The trans- 
lation by Hugh Craig is sometimes very good, sometimes very bad. 
The French illustrations and American press-work are excellent. 
($1.25. Worthington Co.) 

ROLAND MONTFRANCHET, in M. Albert Delpit’s novel, ‘As 
tis in Life,’ is a study of a character, originally good, which allows 
itself to be overborne by adverse circumstances and opportunity. 
After his father’s failure and death, he gains and loses several 
Situations, all of them beneath his expectations and abilities. At 
Jast, he becomes business man toa Russian lady who has estates 
in the Territories of the United States, of which she desires to 
dispose. She is a morphinomaniac, and violent when under the 
influence of the drug. She attacks her female attendant, in pro- 
tecting whom Roland uses a little too much force and becomes the 
cause of Mme. Readish’s death. At the same time a party of cow- 
boys attack the log-house in which they are staying. They wound 
Roland, who, on his recovery, finds that they have failed to discover 
a large sum of money in notes which the dead woman carried on 
her person. He takes possession of it, and thus become thief and 
murderer, but rich, returns to Europe. He marries the daughter 
of the woman that he killed; another man is punished for his 
crime; he experiences no remorse, is successful and respected, and 
at the end, escapes all possible consequences by committing sui- 
cide. This rather lurid story is well translated by E. P. Robins, 
and is handsomely printed, with the French illustrations and a neat 
cloth cover. ($1.50. Welch, Fracker Co.) 








IT BEING unnecessary to speak of Mr. Rider Haggard’s short- 
comings as a writer, which are known, we suppose, to most of his 
readers, we may say of his ‘ Beatrice’ that it has some of the ele- 
ments of a good novel—adventure, plot and sufficient, though quite 
elementary, setting-forth of character. Beatrice is the daughter of 
a discontented country parson, who would have been much happier 
had he been bred a farmer like his father before him. She is the 
only one of the family who has risen to their new station and has 
ambitions beyond it. She takes Geoffrey Bingham into her boat in 
a fog, and they are both nearly drowned in the storm that comes 
up before they can reach shore. Afterwards, disgusted with her 

‘ surroundings and with the man proposed for her husband, she goes 
to Bingham for advice and assistance. He is a married man, and 
her friends put the worst construction on her escapade, finally 
driving her to despair and suicide. There are many strong situa- 
tions not marred by any great extravagance, except of diction. But 
Mr. Haggard’s notions of art are of the crudest. He does not know 
how to make the best of his materials. (75 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





A RECENT NUMBER of Lovell’s International Series, ‘ Lover and 
Friend,’ by Rosa Nouchette Carey, narrates the inconvenient at- 
tachment of a young lady for a junior classical master in her 
father’s school, when she might have been betrothed to either a 
wealthy cousin of lineage irreproachable, or a young gentleman 
with fifteen hundred a year, a father in Parliament, and no draw- 
back other than a superfluity of adipose matter. When it comes 
out that not only was the classical master’s immediate progenitor 
a very shady character, whose wife was forced to leave him and 
take another name, but that he was brother to a ‘ corn-chandler in 
a small retail way,’ there is trouble extending through many pages. 
Cyril, the classical master, renouncing his bride, throws his life 
away in saving that of a drunken man before a railway train, 
and leaves the course clear for the wealthy cousin, who, it ap- 
pears, was in spite of all his fair one’s only love. In the last chap- 
ter, Michael, the cousin, is seen placing upon Audrey’s hand a cir- 
clet of diamonds above the little ring of pearls she has worn since 
Cyril put it there, with the magnanimous observation : ‘ Dear 
Audrey, why should not my diamonds keep company with his 
pearls?’ ‘And as her eyes expressed her gratitude, he slipped the 
ring into its place.‘ QUITE ANOTHER STORY,’ in the same 
series, is from the pen of Jean Ingelow. In the somewhat quaint 
verbiage of this author is told the love of young Andrew Capper, 
recently come into an unexpected estate, for his cousin Miss Daisy 
Smith, who has to be transformed from the heiress of ten thousand 
pounds a year into ‘the Belmores’’ governess before Andrew’s 

true feeling for her is known even to himself. There are some 
‘pretty scenes of home skirmishing between the young squire’s 

rothers and himself, some excellent character-drawing of obsti- 
nately faithful English servants handed down with an estate, and 
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a dénouement as natural as it is satisfactory. (Socts.each. U. 
S. Book Co.) 





‘ADRIFT: A Story of Niagara,’ by Julia Ditto Young, seems to 
be named from an incident which occurs in the twenty-second 
chapter and occupies a page and a half. Two foolhardy young 
men attempt to cross the river above the falls, and are carried over. 
They are fished up alive, and their adventure brings to a happy 
end an unconscionable amount of drifting on the part of certain 
other characters in the novel. It is not badly written, and is in- 
scribed to William Dean Howells. ($1.25 J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——‘ HERIOT’S CHOICE,’ by Rosa Nouchette Carey, lies between 
his ward Polly, and her nurse and governess, Mildred. Being 
a sensible man he prefers the older and more suitable lady. 
Polly, of course, has in reserve a younger, and, for her, more suit- 
able lover. Hence, everything turns out for the best. The book 
is a contrast to most current novels in that there is no wickedness 
and but little misery in it. The characters, especially of the chil- 
dren, Mildred’s charges, are well drawn. (Socts. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 





Mrs. C. H. STONE follows Mr. Bellamy in taking Time by the 
forelock, which, it seems, is just two centuries long. Remember- 
ing, it is to be presumed, the old saw about the making of ballads 
being preferable to the making of laws, she leaves the task of pro- 
viding such institutions for the twenty-first century to -Mr. Bellamy 
and his other imitators, and, for her part, contents herself with 
giving it anovel. ‘One of Berrian’s Novels’ is a tale of the good 
time to come, when people will have nothing to fear but an excess 
of material comfort and of spiritual development. Fleur-de-Lys 
Standish, finding that her sentiograph does not write for her, knows 
that the tissues of her body are reverting to ‘ the abnormal density 
belonging to less developed stages of physical life.’ She tries vari- 
ous twenty-first century nostrums to get rid of her lethargy, until 
itis finally discovered that it is a good, old-fashioned love-affair 
that she wants, and there being present an unregenerate, almost 
criminally old-fashioned young man, the remedy is applied, with 
the best results, after the disease has caused alarming complica- 
tions. Mr. Bellamy should beware of his new disciple, who, if 
she goes on in this way, may demonstrate the necessity of dena- 
tionalizing everything, and returning to primitive savagery—say 
in the twenty-second century. ($1.25. Welch, Fracker Co.) 





Mrs. Mary B.CLAFLIN excels in the painting of genre pictures 
of rural New England life, and in her two books, ‘ Real Happenings’ 
(30 cts.) and ‘ Brampton Sketches’($1.25), one intuitively lingers long- 
est over the pages whereon are limned her efforts of narrowest scope. 
An old Yankee dame, prattling of by-gones, like ‘ Aunt Puah,’ in 
the inimitable description of her sister Huldy’s marriage with the 
minister ; a pinched and weather-beaten old farmer climbing into 
his rusty chaise for a rare journey into Boston ; the village doctor, 
or the village scant o’wit ; the quiltings, soap-makings, funerals, all 
are touched with a delightful humor to glow on the contracted 
canvas. It was this skill in dealing with the minutiz of unevent- 
ful existence that has made Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘Crawford’ outlive her 
more ambitious novels, and has given Miss Wilkins her enviable 
fame; andit is to be hoped that, having found her field, Mrs. Claf- 
lin will not be tempted to overstep its borders, in favor of the high- 
road of fiction along which jingle and whiz so many gaudy chariots 
ofaday. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





‘THE WINDS, THE WOODS AND THE WANDERER’ is Mrs. 
Lily Wesselhoeft’s very successful attempt to translate into grace- 
ful language the language of nature to a rightly listening ear. 
What the Moon and the West-wind whispered to a boy far from 
home and friends, is supplemented by comments from the Brook, 
the Birch Tree, the Old Rock, and the Evening Star. ($1.25. 
Roberts Bros.) ——‘ LITTLE MISS BOSTON,’ familiarly known as 
‘Tid,’ spent her earliest years in the custody of grim Marm 
Hitchins, a baby-farmer, who made of her an errand-girl at a very 
tender age. Lost in the wintry streets, the little girl forced her way 
into the cellar of a fine house in Beacon Street, and thence ascend- 
ing to the sleeping-rooms, found for herself an unoccupied crib and 
went promptly to sleep in it, like Silver Hair in the dwelling of 
the Bears, and Tom, the chimney-sweep, in Kingsley’s ‘ Water 
Babies.’ Like them, too, finding kind friends, Miss Boston's 
troubles came to anend. The creator of this young lady is Mrs. 
H. A. Cheever. ($1.25. Congregational S. S. and Bub. Society.) 
——‘ THE BISHOP'S BIBLE,’ by David Christie Murray and Henry 
Hermann, will find an echo in the hearts of bibliomaniacs. The 
tale describes the scheme by which two London sharpers, expert 
alike in the arts of book-restoring and of trickery, took advantage 
of the trustful innocence of good Dr. Dennis Hay, Rector of Thor- 
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bury Church, to substitute an imitation for an original copy in 
vellum of the ‘ Treacle’ Bible of 1568, so called because of the use 
of the word ‘ treacle ’ instead of ‘balm’ in the text, ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead.’ The final restitution of the stolen property to its 
rightful place brings a sense of relief to the reader, who is enter- 
tained in the story’s course by various love-passages, and studies 
of provincial ctiaracter told in crisp and sprightly language. (20 
tts. U.S. Book Co.) 
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‘ ASCUTNEY STREET,’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, is full of the 
familiar mannerisms of the author. Jane Gregory, a young seam- 
stress, working for a dollar and a quarter a day in the suburbs of 
Boston, hoses her bonnet by a gust of wind when boarding a rail- 
way train, but through the amiability with which she meets the 
contretemps, acquires a suitor of high degree. And, to quote from 
the text itself, ‘1 could tell you a mere story in three paragraphs, or 
even Czsarian phrases: ‘‘ They met; they wooed ; they married.”’ 
But this would be fair neither to the creator of Jane Gregory nor 
to the numerous admirers of Mrs. Whitney’s works. ($1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ——Mrs. BARR’S ‘ Household of McNeil,’ 
while exhibiting the same versatility in dealing with character and 
scene displayed in her former works, pleases us less than some 
of its numerous predecessors. The melodramatic episode of Lady 
Maxwell's kidnapping and long seclusion from her family, the bald 
repulsiveness of her husband’s second marriage and the confront- 
ing of the two wives in the ancestral hall to which each believes 
she has a legitimate claim, seems a waste of material in the hands 
of a well-established writer. An off-set to this blemish, is the ad- 
mirable characterization of the Laird and the Dominie, and the 
sketches of landscape surrounding the Castle of McNeil, and bor- 
dering upon tempestuous-Jura Sound. Mrs. Barr always contrives 
to let the ‘salt savor creep into the blood’ of her readers, when 
she wills to write about the sea. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





‘Two MASTERS,’ by B. M. Croker, is written in the first person» 
in the gay, racketing style of many of its modern congeners of Eng- 
lish origin. Miss Le Marchant, one of the ‘big girls’ of Mme. 
Prevost’s boarding-school, has always been considered an ugly 
duckling, and as such is unwelcome in the esthetic home of her 
pcos grandmother, a fashionable dame ‘in the swim ’ of London 

igh society. Dawning into sudden comeliness, sheis ‘introduced ’ 
by the lady in question, becomes engaged to be married to a wealthy 
old roué, runs away on the wedding-day, seeks her mother’s friends 
in Ireland, and, while there, unravels the mystery hanging around 
the memory of her father, who turns up as a ticket-of-leave man, 
unjustly sentenced for a murder committed by a fellow- officer, long 

ears ago. The complications and misconceptions of her conduct, 

rought about by her secret relations with her unfortunate parent 
and her attempt to serve two masters go so far as to separate Ellen 
{who has meantime married a very fine fellow, and become recon- 
ciled with her grandmamma), from the husband of her choice. 
There are months of estrangement and at last, Ellen, now through 
the death of her husband’s uncle, my Lady Karslake, and Sir 
Gervase, who returns home fully convinced of hers and her father’s 
innocence, are happily re-united. (Socts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





‘PART OF THE PROPERTY,’ by Beatrice Whitby, is the love 
episode of a young woman who tells her story for herself. Margaret 
Chamberlain, transferred at nineteen from the care of her governess 
to be the mistress of her grandfather’s handsome establishment at 
Smeron, meets there her fate in the person of Jocelyn Carew, whom 
she has been brought up to dislike as the usurper of her grand- 
father’s heart. The story ends with a direful tragedy, and the 
heroine, now a young lady of independent fortune, drives in her 
pony carriage to visit the grave of her beloved, returning home to a 
solitary cup of tea at five o’clock. (50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 
——‘THE WORD AND THE WILL,’ by James Payn (Lovell’s In- 
ternational Series), has its origin in the quaint town of Natchell, the 
Scarborough of the west of England, which, ‘if an American city, 
would be admirably adapted for a Mormon settlement.’ The pre- 
dominance of female population has conferred upon the place a 
neutral tint in which the sayings and doings of the miserly Squire 
Adderley are doubly conspicuous. This terrible old man, who 
looked like a medizval saint and acted like Old Scratch upon a 
holiday, has two nieces, who at his death from vitriol thrown into 
his face by an enemy, inherit the fortune he had intended to leave 
away from them. The development of one of these girls, warped 
by jealousy of her sistet’s lover, into a character resembling that 
of her objectionable uncle, and her attempt to possess herself of 
more than her share of the inheritance, are the burden of the tale. 
{so cts. U.S. Book Co.) 
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Minor Notices 

‘THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF,’ by Louis Henry Curzon, is 
a somewhat rambling chronicle of the Derby Day from its first in- 
stitution, in 1780, down to the present time. The race was named 
after the Earl of Derby, but for a long time attracted very little 
attention except among the noblemen whose horses ran and the 
crowd of bad characters who made the course a rendezvous. It 
was not until about 1820 that it became a great popular holida 
and began to draw all sorts of people by the hundred thousand. 
Cheap newspapers, railroads, and the growth of the neighboring 
metropolis have made it what it is—the great racing event of the 
world, Since that date, almost every Derby Day has been marked 
by some peculiar occurrence, some accident or suicide, the triumph 
jpn ‘ dark horse,’ the French entries of 1865, or the, American 
of ‘the American year,’ 1881. We have a justificatory account of 
Mr. Walton’s ‘ plunging’ in the latter year; an essay on the ra- 
tionale of ‘ book-making,’ which, it appears, is a legitimate, though 
highly profitable business, chapters on ‘ Jockeys,’ and ‘ Trainers,’ 
and ‘ Tattersall’s.’ The author does not maintain that all is per- 
fectly innocent at the races, but the examples which he adduces of 
dishonest dealing do not appear very heinous, and leave the im- 
pression that he has been unwilling to paint the national holiday as 
itis. The other great races, the St. Leger and the Oaks, are also 
noticed, and, as a frontispiece, there is a portrait of Sainfoin, the 
winner of the blue ribbon in the present year. ($1.75. Philadelphia: 
Gebbie & Co.) 


‘HEALTH GUYED’ is a small collection of drolleries about the 
disorders to which human flesh is subject, which may bring a 
smile to the features of sick and well alike. The preliminary chat 
on hygiene, with its quotations from Huxley, its recommendation 
of warm clothing, and its pictorial illustration of the ‘Queen’s 
Mate,’ which makes the English people so robust, is a very good 
burlesque of similar chapters in popular medical books. The sug- 
gestion for a medicine bottle label, a terrier with a rat, ‘To be 
well Shaken before Taken’ ; the picture of ‘A Rash Breaking Out’ 
from Sing-Sing ; the advice to ‘keep away from draughts unless ~ 
they are signed by some responsible person’; and the little essa 
about bones, ending with the remark that a good practitioner will 
never set a broken limb the same as he would a hen, are fair sam- 
~~ of the spirit of the performance. Jokes and drawings are all 

rom the pen of Mr. Frank P. W. Bellew, better known to an ex- 
tensive public as ‘Chip.’ Very neatly gotten up in white and grey. 
(50 cts. Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 








A NUMBER of works on serious subjects, to which we can ac- 
cord no more than briefest mention, are Dr. F. G. Hibbard’s 
* Eschatology; or, The Doctrine of the Last Things’ ($1.25, Hunt 
& Eaton); Bishop Randolph S, Foster’s ‘ Philosophy of Christian 
Experience,’ being the third series of the Merrick Lectures ($1, 
Hunt & Eaton); Bishop John P. Newman’s ‘Supremacy of Law’ 
($1, Hunt & Eaton); ‘The Sermon Bible: Matthew 1., xxi.’ ($1.50, 
A. C. Armstrong & Son); a prettily printed little book by the Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, entitled ‘ Life in Christ and for Christ’ (40 cts., A. 
C. Armstrong & Son); ‘The Life Spiritual,’ a Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress by President H. E. Webster of Union College; and ‘ Must 
the Bible Go?’ a review of a decision by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, by Dr. W. A. McAtee (10 cts,, Madison: Tracy, Gibbs 
& Co.). On themes less weighty are ‘ The Life of Henry Dodge, 
from 1782 to 1833,’ by William Salter, with portrait by George 
Catlin (Burlington, Iowa: Mauro & Wilson); a ‘ History of the 
the 159th Regiment, N. Y. State Vols.,’ by Lieut. Edward Duffy : 
‘Charles Le Furst, Humorist’ (50 cts., Stillwater, Minn.: C. M. 
Morton); Webster's First Bunker Hill Address (Ginn & Co.); a 
third edition of ‘ The Struggle for Bread,’ by Leigh H. Irvine (John 
B. Alden); ‘Editorials and Other Waifs,’ by L. Fidelia Wooley 
Gillette (the Fowler Wells Co.); ‘The Wit on the Staircase,’ by 
Francis B. Callaway (Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro.), and ‘ The Berk- 
shire News Comic Cook Book and Dyspeptic’s Guide to the Grave,’ » 
by Fred. H. Curtis (25 cts., Great Barrington, Mass.: Douglass 
Bros.). An excellent ‘ Official Map of Chicago,’ over 4 by 3 feet in 
size, and showing the second city of the Union on a scale of two 
inches to the mile, gives one a bird’s-eye view of parks, squares and 
water-front, and presents, also, in the margin, a complete index to 
streets. (Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co.) 


Magazine Notes 

A FIRST paper on‘ The Army of Japan,’ by Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, opens 7he Cosmopolitan for November. Prof. Hardy de- 
scribes the many changes through which the Japanese forces have 
gone since the restoration of the temporal power of the Mikado, 
reserving for another article his opinions on the efficiency of the 
Europeanized organization which has taken the place of the old 
military caste. The present article shows the costumes.of the 
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samurai and the uniforms of 1868. ‘The American Amateur 
Stage’ is illustrated with pictures of the Hasty-Pudding Club and 
the Columbia College Club. Mr. George Grantham Bain has 
reached the Navy and the Interior Departments in his tour through 
* The Executive Departments of the Government.’ There are por- 
traits of Secretary Tracy, Secretary Noble and Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker; and Secretary Rusk of the Department of Agriculture 
is shown with a huge bouquet of flowers by his side. ‘ Art and the 
Monastery in Corea’ describes a visit to the Monastery of Sok- 
oang-sa by Col. Chaillé Long, who found no art. to speak of in 
Corea. ‘The Pursuit of the Martyns’ is a good story by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, and ‘ Another World,’ by Camille Flammarion, 
deals with the latest of Schiapparelli’s discoveries—namely, that 
the planet-Mercury does not rotate on its axis. 

Tolstoi and ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ are again under review in 
The Forum for November. It is the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol who 
this time takes the Russian author to task for his misanthropical 
‘prophet’s scream.’ The article is a tissue of citations from the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Goethe, Pope, Gray’s ‘Elegy,, Mohammed, 
Calvin, Luther, Dante, and Mr. Anthony Comstock. Dr. Bartol’s 
own view seems to be that ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ is a ‘gloomy 
romance of despair,’ but that ‘it is folly to interdict its circulation 
and sale.’ Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, in ‘ Formative Influences,’ 
glories in his Southern birth, and describes in glowing terms his 
native village of Vevay, Indiana. He began journalism by setting 
up his own items for the Vevay Revedlle, confident that the 
editor would never reject an item already in type. His early 
reading was chiefly in classical English and French poetry, and he 
looks back upon his experiences as a frontier minister with consid- 
erable satisfaction. C. Wood Davis criticises Prince Krapotkin’s 
late article on the ‘ Possibilities of Agriculture,’ and maintains that 
the probabilities are very different. The present views of geolo- 
gists on ancient glacier distribution are summed up by Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell; the Rev. Amory D. Mayo tells of the ‘ Progress 
of the Negro,’ and President Francis A. Walker examines Dr. Ab- 
bott’s recent article on ‘ Industrial Democracy.’ 

Herbert Spencer opens the November Popular Sctence Monthly 
with an article on ‘ The Origin of Music,’ which extends the discus- 
sion in his essay on ‘ The Origin and Function of Music.’ Darwin’s 
view that all music is developed from amatory sounds is opposed, 
and a criticism by the late Mr. Gurney is also replied to. ‘The Logic 
of Free Trade and Protection’ is considered by Arthur Kitson, who 
takes Mr. Blaine as an authoritative exponent of protection, and 
subjects the doctrine as stated by him to severe criticism, on the 
ground that it is not a logical outcome of existing facts. ——The 
address of Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, as President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, dealing with ‘The 
Relations of Men of Science to the General Public,’ tells scientific 
men a number of ways in which they can make themselves more 
useful and better appreciated——_The November Avena contains 
a paper on ‘The Future American Drama,’ completed by Dion 
Boucicault a few days before his death. A paragraph of Mr. 
Boucicault’s writing, reproduced on heavy plate paper, accompanies 
the article. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, whose face forms the frontis- 

iece of the number, writes on ‘Sex in Mind’; and Prof. N.S. 
haler contributes a paper on the African element in America 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The ‘ Bankside’ Edition of ‘ Lear. —Volume X. of the ‘ Bank- 
side’ edition, just received, is devoted to ‘King Lear,’ and the text 
printed as a parallel to that of the Folio of 1623 is the ‘ Pide Bull’ 
Quarto, so called. The introductory essay, by Mr. Alvey A. Adee, 
is one of the best—perhaps the very best—in the series. It is an 
able discussion of the date of the play, the history and typography 
of the two quarto texts of 1608 and their relations to the Folio, the 
origins of the plot, and the ‘cruces’ of the play, together with some 
‘ general remarks’ of an ‘zsthetic’ character which are so good 
that we cannot help regretting their brevity. The entire paper, 
indeed, makes us wish that the author could find more leisure from 
his official duties to give us the fruits of his long and loving study 
of the poet. 

Mr. Adee believes that ‘ Lear’ was probably written in the early 
met of 1605, and that, had it been printed as then written and per- 

ormed, ‘the text would have been found in tolerably close con- 
formity with the Folio.’ The variations in the quartos are mainly 
due, he thinks, to the ‘exigencies of stage representation.’ He 
agrees with the Cambridge editors, Furness, Daniel and others, in 
considering the ‘ Pide Bull’ edition to be the earlier of the two 
uartos, and quite conclusively proves it to be so by the variations in 
the several copies. The ten sheets of the volume were corrected 
while passing through the press, and the printed sheets were so 
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jumbled by the binder that only two of the extant copies that have 

een collated seem to be exactly alike. Mr. Adee’s evident famil- 
iarity with the details of the typographic art stands him in good 
stead in examining the different copies of this quarto and compar- 
ing them with the other quarto. He gives good reason for be- 
lieving that the ‘ Pide Bull’ one was put in type by German com- 
positors, either in London or in Frankfort, to which city the prin- 
ter’s device on the title-page has been traced. It is possible, in- 
deed, that it may have been printed before the license for the publi- 
cation of the play entered in Nov., 1607. ‘Secretly set up, as a 
piratical venture, perhaps at a poor anonymous printing shop, with 
the intent to enter it when it was ready for the stalls, its manifold 
shortcomings may have led to its being cast aside, in the sheets, 
and to a new and better imprint being undertaken, under the due 
entry of the printer, whoever he was.’ Thus ‘the second edition 
may actually have been the first edition to find its way to sale,’ and 
its popularity may have led the publisher to work off the discarded 
sheets, ‘stitched together pell-mell under a new title-page.’ The 
‘copy ’ was obtained surreptitiously, but not, as some have sup- 
posed, from notes taken at the theatre. All the internal evidence 
goes to show that the publisher ‘somehow obtained the acting 
copy of 1606,—the business is carefully attended to, the entrances. 
and exits are tolerably accurate, and the continuity of the action is 
such as to preclude the idea of a short-hand or imperfectly memor- 
ized theft.’ 

One of the most puzzling of the many problems connected with 
the early history of ‘ Lear’ is how to explain the omission of parts 
of the quarto text in the Folio, and wzce versa. Mr. Adee is the 
first to make an accurate count of these differences. In editing the 
play myself, I called attention to the discrepancies in the figures 
given by Furness and Koppel, but had not the patience to ‘ go be- 
hind the returns’ and ascertain which was right. It appears tha} 
neither was exactly right. According to Mr. Adee, who may safely 
be trusted, the Folio has ‘35 half-lines of three to six syllables each, 
and 88 full lines’ that are not in the quartos, while the latter have 
‘25 half lines and 242 metrical lines’ wanting in the former. As I 
have already stated, Mr. Adee rejects the theory of certain critics 
that the Folio text is the result of later abridgment, and regards it 
as representing substantially ‘the first manuscript sketch,’ from 
which the quarto text was gradually formed by ‘accretion and 
elision.’ This hypothesis, however, he modestly submits for con- 
sideration until a better one shall be put forth, being ‘ open to con- 
viction, and ‘ not argue-proof,’ as Shakespeare critics are unfortun- 
ately apt to be. It would be interesting to refer to other points in 
this admirable introduction, but want of space forbids. 





Completion of the ‘Henry Irving’ Edition of Shakespeare. 
The eighth and last volume of the ‘ Henry Irving’ edition of Shake- 
speare, published by Messrs. Blackie & Son of Glasgow and Lon- 
don (represented here by Messrs. Scribner & Welford), has lately 
appeared. It includes ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Henry VIII,’ ‘ Pericles,’ and the 
Poems, and is in no respect inferior to its predecessors in the series. 
The completed work must unquestionably be reckoned among the 
: prvch os ’ editions of the dramatist—those that no critical scholar 
can dispense with. Of its special features a brief account has al- 
ready been given in these columns, and at present I can add only 
this brief general commendation. 


‘ Plaques’ and‘ Plagues..—In The Critic of Oct. 18, the print- 
er makes me refer to Mr. Sidney Lee as describing ‘the plagues, 
fires, floods, and famines’ with which Stratford-on-Avon was visited 
in the olden time. Lest the reader should suppose that certain 
types of amateur painting with which the present age is afflicted 
were known in the time of Shakespeare, it is proper to state that 
the reading of the ‘ copy,’ whereof I happened to see no proof, was 
‘ plagues,’ not ‘ plaques.’ 


Deighton's ‘Julius Cesar’ and‘ Merchant of Venice.’—Mac- 
millan & Co. have added to their series of English classics editions 
of ‘Julius Caesar’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ by Mr. K. 
Deighton, whose edition of ‘ Macbeth ’ has already been noticed in 
these columns. The introductions are excellent, and the critical 
notes will compare not unfavorably with those of other school edi- 
tions; but there are many notes which are merely paraphrastic 
rather than critical, and a large proportion of these would strike an 
American teacher as superfluous, They are primarily intended for 
East Indian students, among whom Mr. Deighton, like his col- 
leagues in the preparation of this series, has long been an educa- 
tional worker. It may be a question, however, whether they are 
really needed for these students, if they are sufficiently advanced 
in English to take up Shakespeare ; or whether, if help is needed 
on expressions as familiar in the English of to-day as in that of 
Shakespeare, these notes are likely to be really helpful. If the 
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young Indian does not know what Cassius means by ‘ Then must 
I think’ gr would not have it so), will the paraphrase, ‘ Then I 
cannot help believing,’ make it clear to him? Will ‘ myself indi- 
vidually’ be more intelligible than ‘my single self’? Does ‘the 
flush showing anger’ convey a clearer idea than ‘the angry spot’ 
that glows on Czsar’s cheek? Or, ‘ if it is your pleasure, your 
wish,’ than ‘if you please’; or ‘as far as I am concerned,’ than 
‘for mine own oe *? In some cases the polysyllabic exegesis of 
simple Saxon phrases is worthy of Holofernes ; as when ‘all in fire’ 
is explained by ‘ entirely enveloped in flames.’ Brutus says that 
lowliness is young ambition’s ladder 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the upmost round 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. 

Mr. Deighton simplifies the first line thus : ‘ humility is the ladder 
by which ambition while still in its infancy hopes to ascend ; and, 
lest the context should not make it evident what is meant by ‘ turns 
his back,’ he inserts the note, ‘ his physical attitude indicating that 
of his mind.’ Such notes are to be found on every page, and there 
is often the same tendency to turgid expression in dealing with 
passages that require some explanation. For instance, 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power, 
is amplified thus: ‘The misuse of a high position is manifested 
when it dissociates kindly feeling from the possession of power, 
makes the two things incompatible with each other.’ The one 
point that calls for annotation here is the old use of remorse in the 
sense of pity or mercy ; and this is explained at unnecessary length 
in the added comment: ‘ Remorse, in Shakespeare, is used more 
generally for “ pity,” ‘tenderness of heart,” than in the modern 
sense of compunction of conscience for some evil deed.’ Some- 
times the meaning of a passage is missed in the paraphrase. 
Brutus says (ii. 1. 117):— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed. 
that is, to lie idle there instead of being up and doing in the ser- 
vice of his country; but Mr. Deighton renders it weakly thus: 
‘And let every man hurry home to his bed now not occupied (as it 
ought to be at this time of the night).’ dle ded is exactly like the 
familiar szck bed, or the ‘lazy bed’ of ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
i, 3. 147. 

Apropos of ‘ Julius Casar,’ Mr. Deighton has a note on a pas- 
sage which did not seem to me to need any when I edited the play, 
but about which I have several times received inquiries from 
teachers, namely (iv. 3. 110.) :— 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
A letter just at hand from California asks:—‘ Does Brutus com- 
pare himself to a lamb, or does he refer to a weakness in the char- 
acter of Cassius?’ The former beyond all question, I should say, 
though /amé may be a corruption, as some critics have suspected. 
Mr. Deighton has the following note here :—‘ If Jamé be the true 
reading, the passage must mean you have as your brother one 
who by nature is as gentle as a lamb; Pope proposed “ man.”’ 





The Lounger 


‘A FRIEND’ writes from Ripley, Ohio :—‘ The list of American 
literary ladies lately presented in The Critic, in connection with 
the balloting for the “ Twenty Immortelles,” has been put toa novel 
but interesting use by one of our literary clubs. It has been taken 
as the basis of an impromptu oral examination of the members on 
the subject of the literary work and worth of the ladies mentioned. 
The names were taken up in turn by some person qualified, as 
fully as possible, to extend the necessary information if not sup- 


plied, and as each writer was presented, the club class was accord- | 


ingly questioned. The results were often quite amusing and enter- 
taining, as well as really instructive. Literary clubs, it is well 
known, are often fearfully and wonderfully made ; but it is really no 
discredit to this club, as it would not be to any other not composed 
of professional writers and readers, to say that an inconsiderately 
large number of the names proposed to fame proved entirely un- 
known. . The deep, dread silence with which some names were re- 
ceived was only equalled, on the other extreme, by the eager alac- 
rity with which a club member responded, who happened to be the 
only person informed as to a certain aspirant for honors. Now 
that the “ Immortelles” are chosen—and very well chosen—per- 


haps the proposal may not be out of order that a list of twenty of 
the most obscure writers be prepared, “ to be filed for reference ”— 
with the One Hundred Worst Books.’ 
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The Author, the monthly organ of the Society of authors, con- 
ducted by Mr. Walter Besant, makes a point for International 
Copyright by showing, in its issue of Oct. 15, that of forty-five 
books noticed in four numbers of Zhe Crztéc (Aug. 16 to Sept. 13, 
omitting Sept. 6), ‘nine are French or translated from the French, 
nine are American, the rest all English.’ 


It may be that at this time of year there are fewer books of native 
production than earlier or later. But what should we think were we to 
find in an English review twenty-six books written by Americans to 
nine written by Britons—a proportion of 100 to 36, or nearly three to 
one. This then is one result of the present system, and a result which 
everybody can understand. The American author is ousted and starved 
to make room for the Englishman, who, poor wretch, is starved although 
he is received. 





I HAVE NOT taken the trouble to verify Mr. Besant’s figures, 
but assuming them to be correct, we shall not go far wrong in at- 
tributing the discrepancy he notes to the season of the year—a 
season when the American press issues comparatively little matter. 
Let us take the last number of Zhe Critic as a basis of compari- 
son, and see what the result will be. I find forty-four books re- 
viewed or briefly noticed on Nov. 1. Ofthese only nineteen appear 
to be of American origin, the remaining twenty-five being, with one 
or two exceptions, British. Eighty-two books, or publications other 
than periodical, were received at The Critic office last week. 
Forty-nine of these, apparently, were the work of American writ- 
ers; almost all of the other thirty-three were English. This is a 
better showing than Mr. Besant makes for us, but it is still bad 
enough to confirm what he says upon our acceptance of English books 
and rejection of those of native origin. There can be no question 
whatever that many a foreign book is reprinted in this country, be- 
cause it can be had for nothing, that mio be rejected on its merits 
by an American publisher; while many an American manuscript 
is returned to the writer because an inferior one has been preferred 
to it on the ground that it could be got gratis. 





IT WAS A PICTURESQUE idea of our Government officials to send 
artists out to the Western wilds to take the Indian census, I don’t 
know just who originated and carried out the plan, but I have 
heard that it was Mr. ‘Tom’ Donaldson of Philadelphia, whose 
exploits in regard to taxing imported works of art have not made 
him particularly popular with the artistic fraternity. It was proba- 
bly to show the artists that he bore them no ill-will that he gave 
them this little treat at the Government's expense. Those chosen 
for the pleasant task were Walter Shirlaw, Peter Moran, H. R. 
Poore and Gilbert Gaul. There may have been others, but these 
are the names I have heard mentioned most prominently in the 
matter. I have no doubt but that the artists made a better count 
of the Indians in their wilds than has been made of the population 
of New York; at the same time they filled their sketch-books with 
valuable sketches, and they saw sights that no census-taker in the 
metropolis ever dreamt of. A -description of one of the most 
thrilling of these sights is given in a recent number of Harper's 
Weekly, and illustrated by Mr. Shirlaw, from sketches made upon 
the scene. 





IT HAS BEEN CRIED OUT that the newspapers have killed the 
lyceum—that there is nothing to be enjoyed in America in the 
way of lectures on serious themes.* Yet it is not so many years 
since we had Matthew Arnold lecturing among us; and only last 
winter Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Mr. George Kennan delivered 
most successful courses of lectures here, on subjects no less grave 
than old Egypt and modern Siberia—one the resting-place of for- 
gotten Pharaohs, the other the tomb of men and women not yet 
dead. This year, too, the outlook is bright enough. Prof. Bryce 
has been heard this week in Brooklyn; Mr. Lowell is to give a 
course of lectures at the University of Pennsylvania ; Mr. Stedman 
is to open the lectureship on English poetry established at Johns © 
Hopkins; Mr. George Willis Cooke is to talk of famous writers and 
Prof. Thomas Davidson will be heard in six addresses at Prince- 
ton on ‘Dante: His Life and Times, and the Divine Comedy’ 
and at All Souls’ Church, this city, in a similar course of ten. 
Mr. Stanley, moreover, is to make a_ professional tour of 
America, beginning in this city on Nov. 11—a most interest- 
ing event in the history of the American lyceum. Mr. Kennan 
is to lecture again every week-day evening until Feb. 28; Mr. 
Frederick Villiers is on his way to America to resume lyceum 
work; Mr. Alexander Black of the Brooklyn Dazly Times is lec- 
turing throughout the country on ‘ Life through a Detective Cam- 
era’; and Mr. R. K. Munkittrick of Puck and Mr. J. K. Bangs of 
Harper's are to work in double harness this season under the di- 
rection of that veteran whip, Major J. B. Pond. It looks as if the 
lecturer had come back to stay. 
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The Mail and Express may be an authority on Scriptural quo 
tations, but is wofully behind the times in matters of local literary 
news. Last Saturday it said:—‘ Mr. Hamilton Cole, a lawyer of 
this city, has a well-selected library and an exquisite collection of 
_ The collection is chiefly notable for the number and excel- 

ence of extra-illustrated works, early classics, bibliography and 
French and English literature.’ Mr. Cole died on Oct. 27, 1889, 
and his library was dispersed by sale, by Bangs & Co., on April 7- 
9, 1890. In other particulars the paragraph is correct ! 


WRITES B. M.:—‘ Your note on Oscar Wilde's plagiarisms re- 
minds me that his villanelle on Theocritus was obviously borrowed 
from Dobson’s.’ 








Tyranny 


A GRIM companion followed me 
Where e’re I went o’er land or sea, 
Evade him? never. Shun him? no, 
‘Ah, Disappointment, prithee show 
Some mercy unto me, some ruth,’— 
‘Thou call’st me false: my name is Truth.’ 
Juuie M. Lippmann. 





“A Pair of Spectacles” 


‘A PAIR OF SPECTACLES,’ the piece which has been selected to 
open the regular season of the Madison Square Theatre, is the ver- 
sion, by Sidney Grundy, of ‘Les Petits Oiseaux,’ which made so 
great a hit in London, last season, and is even now running there 
to crowded houses. There is every reason to believe that it will 
prove equally popular here, for it was received on its first repre- 
sentation before an uncommonly intelligent and exacting audience 
with unmistakable marks of favor. The nature of the comedy has 
been made tolerably familiar here by foreign correspondence in the 
newspapers, and a clumsy travesty which was produced a short 
time ago, as a bit of unscrupulous speculation, in the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. The story concerns two brothers, one a philanthropist, 
all simplicity and benevolence, ever looking upon the bright side of 
life, and cherishing a kindly faith in mankind; the other a Sheffield 
merchant, with scarcely a drop of the milk of human kindness in 
his disposition—a flinty, tireless, selfish, grinding man; who has 
amassed an immense fortune by hardening his heart against every 
impulse of generosity, and squeezing the last possible farthing out 
of everybody with whom he has had dealings. Gregory, the 

rinder, visits Benjamin, the benevolent, and ridicules him savagely 
or his trust in his young wife, for his liberality to his son, for the 
consideration shown by him to his tenants and tradesmen, for his 
readiness to extend aid to a friend in distress; in short, for the 
general spirit of confidence in which he offers himself the easiest 
of victims to every kind of deception. The good Benjamin en- 
dures this railing with exemplary patience, but is finally moved to 
anger, and rebukes the cruel cynicism of his brother with fine spirit 
and dignity. He is even induced to put one of his pet pensioners 
to the test of investigation, and when he discovers that he has been 
grossly deceived in this one instance, he begins to be suspicious of 
everybody, even of his wife and son, and nearly succeeds in perma- 
nently destroying the happiness of his home and his own self- 
respect before he discovers, through the gratitude of one of his for- 
“mer beneficiaries, that his moral vision has been distorted by the 
use of Gregory’s spectacles. ‘ 

There is an admirable moral in this little piece, and some keen 
satire; but its main purpose is to amuse, not to teach. The char- 
acters of the two brothers are contrasted with much cleverness, 
and, in the earlier scenes, with considerable regard for the proba- 
bilities of everyday life, while the dialogue is simple, direct and 
humorous; but the incidents following Benjamin’s transformation 
are much more nearly allied to farce than comedy. Mr. Grundy, 
of course, enjoys the benefit of all that liberal and tasteful manage- 
ment can do. The stage-setting is perfect, and the cast as good as 
could be wished. Mr. Stoddart has caught the mood of the phil- 
anthropic Benjamin exactly, and presents a perfect picture of com- 
fortable and easy-going benignity. He plays at first with most 
delicate humor, and, after his temporary perversion, with broadly 
comic effect. In the rebuke of his brother he was particularly 
fine. As the cynical Gregory, Mr. E. M. Holland—one of the clev- 
erest, actors of the day—is perhaps a trifle over-emphatic, but 
furnishes a wonderfully strong, life-like and consistent study of 
ruthless and domineering selfishness. Mr. Frederic Robinson 
enacts a small part with his usual precision, Miss Maud Harrison 
plays excellently as the young wife, and Mr. Walden Ramsay and 

Mr. Woodruff are ent'rely satisfectory in two juvenile characters. 
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“The Last Word” 


‘ THE LasT WoRD,’ the latest comedy adapted from the German 
of Von Schintan by Mr. Augustin Daly, is likely to prove one of 
the most successful of the series, judging from the enthusiastic ap- 
plause and hearty laughter which accompaied its first representa- 
tion. At all events it is fully as entertaining and of far more sub- 
stantial merit than several of its predecessors which have won 
popular favor. It is in four acts and possesses serious as well as 
comic interest. The first act, indeed, opens with an air of mystery 
suggestive of romantic drama. The scene is laid in the house of 
the Secretary of State at Washington, who is giving a reception: in 
honor of his daughter, Faith. For this young lady’s hand there 
are two suitors, one a junior attaché of the Russian legation, the 
other a Russian baron of abundant wealth but very doubtful ante- 
cedents. The latter, it appears, has denounced his rival to the 
Russian secret police as a Nihilist, and the author of seditious lit- 
erature, and the young diplomat, who has really written some in- 
discreet letters, finds himself threatened with exile and ruin. In 
this emergency he appeals for assistance to his host, the Secretary, 
but the latter refuses, very curtly, to interfere in behalf of a man 
whom he regards as the consort of assassins, and becomes furi- 
ously indignant when he learns that his daughter has plighted her 
troth to the supposed culprit. On the impulse of the moment he 
calls his guests together to announce Faith’s betrothal to the 
Baron, but the girl forestalls his declaration by introducing her fa- 
vored lover as her future husband. 

This situation brings the first act to an effective close, but could 
not happen, of course, in the United States. The whole spirit of 
the act, with its autocratic Secretary and its secret police, is dis- 
tinctly European. The succeeding acts, however, relate chiefly to 
love-affairs which are unaffected by nationality. Faith, driven from 
her father’s home, takes refuge with her lover’s sister, the Princess 
Vera, the good angel whose wit, courage and beauty are the means 
of restoring general happiness. Her first triumph is over the Sec- 
retary’s son, a self-opinionated young physician, with a professed 
contempt for all womankind, whom she wins over to his sister’s 
cause by a judicious mixture of flattery and coquetry; and her sec- 
ond over the Secretary himself, who yields to her pathetic pleading 
after banishing both son and daughter from his home. 

The Princess, it is almost needless to say, is Ada Rehan, who 
never had a part to suit her better, and has rarely acted with 
— dash or power of fascination. The feminine artifice in her 

rst encounters with the frigid and conceited young doctor is de- 
lightfully piquant, and her outbursts of indignation in the second 
act are brilliantly effective. Of the innumerable devices of stage 
coquetry she proved herself a mistress long ago. She acts with 
much skill and discretion in the pathetic scene with the Secreta 
in the third act, but sentiment is not her strong point, and a touc 
of artificiality is added to her performance by the very indiscreet 
introduction of a musical accompaniment. Her impersonation asa 
whole is remarkable for its vitality, variety and sustained charm. 
The general representation is worthy of high praise. Mr. Clarke 
plays the Secretary with force, feeling and dignity, Mr. John Drew 
is excellent as the physician, who after affecting to despise the Prin- 
cess becomes her most devoted slave; Charles Wheatleigh pre- 
sents an attractive sketch of a simple and fatherly old musician ; 
Mr. James Lewis is constantly amusing as a fashionable male flirt ; 
and Mr. Bond furnishes a neat bit of character-acting. Isabel Irv- 
ing and Kitty Cheatham both do well and all minor parts are in 
safe hands. The piece is brightly written throughout and has 
scarcely a dull moment in it. 





The Fine Arts 
Reopening of the Metropolitan Museum 

THE CUSTOMARY RECEPTION on the occasion of the fall open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Monday afternoon, was 
signalized by the placing on exhibition of some new gifts and pur- 
chases, the most important of which, from an educational point of 
view, were the models of the Parthenon and the facade of Notre 
Dame, Paris, in the Willard collection of architectural casts, in the 
main hall. Both are the work of Mr. Jouy, of Paris. That of the 
Parthenon is, of course, a restoration, the actual present state of 
the building being shown by means of photographs, It is lit in- 
ternally, contains an attempt at a restoration of the statue of Min- 
erva, and has the outer frieze, metopes and pediments painted after 
the manner of the Tanagra statuettes. Both these models are on a 
scale of about one-twentieth of the originals. The collection of 
Egyptian and Coptic tapestries, embroideries and paintings on 
cloth, formed by Brugsch Bey and presented to the Museum by 
Mr. George F. Baker, is also a noteworthy acquisition. It includes 
specimens ranging from late Byzantine to very early Egyptian 
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work, The most interesting as to design and color belong, proba- 
bly, to the Ptolemaic period. The collection is placed in movable 
frames at the end of the main hall. A Roman sarcophagus, richly 
decorated and of pretty good workmanship, is in the passage lead- 
ing to the room of terra cottas on the ground floor. In the ‘ Gold 
Room,’ upstairs, will be found some new gifts of fans and minia- 
tures by Miss Sarah Lazurus, and of a Mexican silver axe by Mr. 
Marquand. Mr. S. P. Avery has presented a bust of the artist 
Elliot, by Launt Thompson. Additions to the loan collection of 
pictures are a Courbet, ‘After the Hunt,’ owned by Mr. Cottier, 
ew an interior with figures, by F. von Uhde, belonging to Mr. 
chour. 





Art Notes 

SOME new landscapes, mostly views in Florida, by Wm. L: 
Picknell, may be seen at Avery’s Galleries, where are also two 
clever studies, ‘ The Road to Sag Harbor,’ at evening, and ‘Jersey 
Marshes,’ a snow effect, by the artist Eichelberger, who died last 
year. A fine Inness of 1873, *‘ Cadori, Italy,’ a distance of clouds 
and mountains and dark, broadly painted foreground ; an excellent 
little study by Daubigny, ‘ Hay-making ’; and an ambitious figure- 
piece, ‘ The Expulsion from Paradise,’ by the landscape-painter 
Cazin, are new arrivals. The last-mentioned is a quite novel con- 
ception. The angel,in a flame-colored tunic, leans over a hedge of 
low bushes at the extremeright of the picture, and our first parents, 
whom he has just driven forth, are entering on a weary world of 
Normandy sand-dunes, over which the shadows of evening are 
creeping. 

—Frederick Keppel & Co. have on exhibition at their gallery, in 
East Sixteenth Street, a small but interesting collection of Ameri- 
can water-colors. We would signalize a ‘ Marine,’ a study of surf, 
by H. P. Smith ; a view of Mont St. Michel, by W. J. Whittemore; 
a study of ‘ Violets,’ very well composed, by Mrs. Gaskill; a figure 
of a young lady in white, ‘Among the Dogwood,’ by Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls ; a monk with hydrangeas, ‘ His Worldly Possessions,’ by 
Childe Hassam ; and ‘ The Pool,’ among rocks by the sea-shore, by 
L. Rosenberg. 


—An exhibition of prints made by different photo-engraving pro- 
cesses was opened by the New York Camera Club on Monday, at 
314 Fifth Avenue, and will remain open until Nov. 15. Several 
firms appear to be making progress in photographic color-printing 
and in printing in tones; but the light is so bad that it is impos- 
sible to form a definite opinion of the merit of the works shown. 

—At the Blakeslee Galleries, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, may be seen a fine Troyon, ‘A Bull,’ studied three-quarters 
face; a small but vigorous study by Delacroix of a ‘ Lion Devour- 
ing a Horse’; a ‘ Twilight,’ by Rousseau; two interesting land- 
scapes by Richet, who still keeps alive the Fontainebleau tradi- 
tions ; a large Pasini, ‘ The Retreat’; and a‘ Marine,’ by Alfred 
Stevens, a blue tumultuous sea by twilight, a rain-storm approach- 
ing, and light coming level over the cliffs from an unseen light- 

ouse. 

—Millet’s ‘ Angelus,’ which the painter sold for $360, which Mr. 
Secretan bought for $32,000, and for which the American Art As- 
sociation paid $110,000 in July, 1889, has just been sold in Paris 
for $150,000. The price given by the Association was regarded as 
extravagant : what shall be said, then, of this enormous apprecia- 
tion in the commercial value of the painting? It is understood 
that there will be further exhibitions of the work in this country 
before it goes abroad, presumably to stay. ‘The Angelus’ is a 
masterpiece, no matter what one may think of the way in which 
its purchase-price has been harped upon. 


—We have received a catalogue of the paintings exhibited at 
the Interstate Industrial Exposition at Chicago, which closed on 
Oct. 18. The exhibition included 337 oil-paintings and 147 water- 
colors and pastels, many of them by Eastern artists. 


—‘Famous European Artists,’ by Sarah K. Bolton, consists of 
short biographies of great masters of the Italian, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish Schools. Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Reynolds, 
and Turner are among the number. The admission of Sir Edwin 
Landseer shows that the author’s critical judgment is not always to 
be relied on; but Mrs. Bolton quotes largely from previous writers, 
and as to the biographical details given, has apparently taken some 
pains to be correct. The bookis illustrated by well-printed photo- 
type engravings after steel- or copper-plates. ($1.50. T. W. Cro- 
well & Co.) 

—The biography of Mulready, by Frederick G. Stevens, is one 
of the best in ithe Great Artists Series, in which we have recently 
mentioned with praise the two volumes devoted to the painters of 
Barbizon. For some facts of the painter’s early days, Mr. Ste- 
vens has drawn on William Godwin’s children’s story in ‘ The 
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Looking glass,’ ‘A True History of the Early Years of an Artist,’ 
the facts of which are said to have been communicated to him by 
Mulready himself. The account is illustrated with pen-sketches, ° 
which Mr. Stevens also attributes to Mulready. The biography is 
more anecdotal than critical, and while the author evidently ad- 
mires Mulready’s works, it is not always with judgment. Except 
as regards their color, their great technical merits are little in- 
sisted upon, and too much prominence is given to their ‘literary * 
side—the side that everybody is competent to judge for himself. 
($1.25. Scribner & Welford.) 





Boston Letter 


THE COMING of Henry M. Stanley is looked forward to with 
lively interest in literary and social circles in this city, and as he is 
to deliver only two lectures here, it is felt that the opportunities of 
seeing and hearing him should be faithfully improved. The even- 
ing of Nov. 18 oat the afternoon of Nov. 22 are the dates fixed for 
his appearance on the platform, and as the latter comes on Satur- 
day, there will be a brisk competition between our literary and 
artistic clubs for his entertainment on that evening. I hear that 
invitations will be sent to him on the tug that is to meet the Teu- 
tonic in New York Harbor. The St. Botolph Club will tender him 
a reception and the Papyrus a dinner. There will be a special ap- 

ropriateness in his dining with the Jatter club, from the fact that 
fe was a guest at its first dinner. This was in 1872, when Stanley 
was fresh from his discovery of Livingstone. I recall the favor- 
able impression which he made at that dinner, and also the fact of 
going to his room late one night with Boyle O'Reilly and finding 
the explorer in bed, and the little ‘ Kalooloo,’ his African pet, bun- 
dled up on the floor. 

It seems to me that Stanley is more worthy of being lionized 
than most of the visitors whom we honor in this way. An African 
lion has always been considered superior game to be hunted in the 
jungles of fashionable society, and from Mungo Park down, I, 

now of no nobler specimen of the breed than Stanley. He has 
achieved such great things that he has not been obliged to fall 
back upon a traveller’s privilege of exaggeration, and critical 
knowledge of Africa is so advanced that the explorer is spared 
the unpleasantness which the early adventurers experienced, of 
being considered liars when they told the truth. Bruce, who, as 
Macaulay says, used to swagger and talk about his travels in 
Abyssinia in the drawing-room of Dr. Burney, Madame D’Arblay’s 
father, was regarded as a Munchausen for saying that he had 
eaten steaks cut from living oxen. Perhaps it was a feeling of 
disgust with his supposed untruthfulness that led honest old Dr. 
Johnson to tell Boswell that a fighting-cock had as much nobleness 
of resolution as an African traveller who penetrates the darkest 
regions. 

‘A Sketch of Chester Harding,’ edited by his daughter Margaret 
E. White, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Nov. 15, 
has the autobiographic flavor which is so pleasant, and « recollec- 
tion of it, as privately printed many years ago, is thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Harding painted many notabilities in this country and Eu- 
rope and was more successful in getting orders than Stuart, who, 
when he had a studio near his in Boston, used to ask about the 
progress of ‘ the Harding fever.’ The charming personality of the 
man was of much aid to the artist. There are agreeable anecdotes 
of Webster and other of his sitters in this volume, which has let- 
ters of Mr. Harding which have recently come into the editor’s 
possession. It will contain photographs of the painter and his 
wife, copied from his own pictures qt different periods of his life. 

Mr. Whittier’s poetic reputation lends interest to his selection of 
‘Songs of Three Centuries’ and his Introductory Essay. ‘The 
book in the present enlarged edition shows the way in which the 
progress of time has affected the poet’s judgment in the choice of 
materials. It will be brought out on Nov. 15 by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. ; 

The probability that ‘Over the Teacups’ is the last serial that 
Dr. Holmes will ever write, gives a certain pathetic interest to its 
appearance in book form. Nov. 8 is the date fixed for its publica- 
tion by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. If it has not the brilliant fancies 
of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ it has a mellow and ten- 
der philosophy which is in keeping with the period of life that pro- 
duced it, while its touches of wit and wisdom show that time has 
not dimmed the author's keenness of observation and insight. 

Ellen Olney Kirk, author of ‘The Story of Margaret Kent,’ has 
written a novel called ‘ Walford,’ the scene of which is laid ina 
New England manufacturing town. It is a love-story in which 
jealousy is a moving force, and a mysterious disappearance, a 
strike and a tragedy add their elements of interest to the plot. 
There is a vigor and vivacity in the narrative which enchains atten- 
tion, and the incidents are sufficiently varied to suit the popular 
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taste. On the same date (Nov. 8) with the publication of this 
novel and of a new edition of ‘Queen Money,’ by the same author, 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., they will publish ‘ Timothy's Quest,’ 
by Kate Douglas Wiggins, author of ‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ 
which tellsin humorous and pathetic fashion, of the search of a boy 
of ten or twelve years for a mother for a little girl who has been 
his companion in the toils of a miserable baby-farmer. They run 
away with a dog, and their adventures and successes are narrated 
in this book. 

‘Thoreau Thoughts’ is the title of a volume of selections from 
the writings of the Concord philosopher whose reputation for ob- 
servation and insight has been steadily growing since his death, 
The volume, which will be brought out on Nov. 8 by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is edited by H. G. O. Blake, and has a full bibliog- 
raphy of Thoreau’s writings. On the same date the same firm will 
publish ‘ Essays in Philosophy: Old and New,’ by William Knight, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland. This is a work of marked intellectual power, 
and its broad scholarship and independent point of view will com- 
mend it to candid inquirers. 

Goupil’s ‘ Paris Salon of 1890,’ which will shortly be published 
by Estes & Lauriat, has, I hear, been largely sold in advance, the 
success of the English text edition last year having been such as to 
create an active demand for this superior artistic work. The text 
is to be had of the publishers in French or English. 

The lectures of Louis Fagan, Master of Prints in the British 
Museum, to which I referred last week, will begin at the Lowell 
Institute on Nov. 11. The subject of the course is ‘ The Treas- 
ures of the British Museum.’ 1. ‘ Egyptian, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Antiquities.’ 2. ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 3. ‘The 
Library, Manuscripts, etc.’ 4. ‘ Wood-Engravings, Treasures of 
the Print Room.’ 5. ‘ Line Engravings: English School.’ 6. ‘ Etch- 
ings.’ 7. ‘ Mezzotint Engravings.’ 

I hear that Mr. N. P. Gilman, whose book on ‘ Profit Sharing’ 
has been so highly praised by competent critics, is preparing a work 
on ‘Socialism and the American Spirit.’ The volume will com- 
prise chapters on the Reaction against Individualism; Recent 
American Socialism; the American Social Idea in Practice, as 
Distinguished from Individualism and Socialism; the Field for 
Social Reform in America; Arbitration, Industrial Partnership, and 
Co-operative Production, considered as steps out of labor trou- 
bles; Recent Progress in Profit Sharing; the first duty of the 
Educated Classes: the Way to Utopia, etc. The book will bea 
valuable contribution to the cause of social reform. 

BosTON, Nov. 3, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Mr. Smalley on Capt. Burton 
[The New York Tribune] 

SOME YEARS AFTER, there was a smoking party given by a well- 
known Londoner. I went late, and on my way upstairs stumbled 
against a man sitting on the steps, with a book and pencil in his 
hand, absorbed in his reading and the notes he was making. It 
was Burton. When I spoke to him he woke up as if from a dream, 
with the dazed air of one not quite sure where he is. I asked him 
what he was reading. It proved to be Camcéns, and he told me 
he was translating the Portuguese poet. It seemed an odd place 
for such work, and I said as much. ‘Oh,’ answered Burton, ‘I 
can read anywhere or write anywhere. And I always carry Cam- 
oéns about with me. You see, he is a little book, and I have done 
most of my translating in these odd moments,—or, as. you say, in 
this odd fashion.’ And he added, with a kind of cynical grin on 
his face, ‘ You will find — of dull people in the rooms above.’ 
He had been bored, and this was his refuge. ‘ Besides,’ he said, 
‘I have been up all last night, and I can’t waste time.’ I looked at 
him with that sort of curiosity one has in the presence of a per- 
fectly unique, or, at any rate, original person, whose character and 
capacities are both evidently beyond the common. And [ asked, 
‘ Are you never tired?’ He answered ‘Never.’ Indeed, now that 
he had fairly withdrawn his attention from his book, he seemed 
wide awake and fresh. As he did not seem to mind, I pursued 
him with questions. 

* What do you mean by “never”?’ ‘I mean that I cannot re- 
member that I ever knew what it was to feel tired or to be unable 
to go on with any work I wanted to do.’ ‘Do you know Portu- 

ese well?’ ‘Yes, it isno effort to master a language or a dia- 

ect.” ‘How many do you know?’ ‘Twenty-seven!’ I forebore 
to ask him what they were. He added, however: ‘I include dif- 
ferent dialects of the same language in the twenty-seven.’ Bayard 
Taylor had a similar gift of tongues and power of mastering local 
peculiarities of speech. ‘I know,’ said Taylor once, ‘all the various 
patois and dialects of South Germany as well as any peasant knows 
any one of them which he speaks.’ 
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There came from the drawing-room on the floor above a great 
noise of talk; you might call ita roar of human voices. There 
were clouds of smoke drifting and eddying about. Guests and 
servants were passing and repassing. And there in the centre of 
this stream and amid all the social hurly-burly sat Burton, indif- 
ferent to everything around him, forgetful of it, hearing nothing 
but the music of Portuguese verse, living over again the miserable 
yet heroic life of a poor poet who had been dead three hundred 

ears. There you saw one side of Burton which not everybody 

as seen; or had then seen. He was known, of course, as a writer 
of books. He had written many books, too many; some of them 
good, but the Burton the world knew was the daring adventurer, 
the explorer, the great traveller, the man who delighted to put his 
life at the mercy of a multitude of Moslem fanatics at Mecca, or of 
black savages in Central Africa. 





International Copyright 


IT sHOULD NOT be forgotten that the annual meeting of 
the American Copyright League will be held at 64 Madison 
Avenue on Tuesday next, Nov. 11, at 4 P.M. 





To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC :— 
In your issue of Oct. 25 I find the following :— 


Mr. J. W. Abernethy of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, writes to us as 
follows :—‘ It may possibly be of interest to your readers to compare 
the opinion of the Rev. Howard Crosby—that the product of an author's 
brain cannot be regarded as property except ‘‘as a courtesy "—with that 
of the poet Walter Savage Landor :—‘‘ It seems to me that no property 


is so entirely and purely and religiously a man’s own as what comes to 


him immediately from God, without intervention or participation. It is 
the eternal gift of an eternal being. No legislature has a right to con- 
fine its advantages, or to give them away to any person whatsoever.” 
(Forster’s Life of Landor, p. 570.)’ 

Now, if copyright, national and international, rests on no firmer 
basis than this flight of fancy of Walter Savage Landor, it must, 
indeed, have a sandy foundation; and literary property must fail to 
possess a character as sacred as is claimed for it by that eminent 
body of gentlemen, the American Copyright League. 

So far from the product of an author’s brain coming ‘ to him im- 
mediately from God, without intervention or participation,’ even his 
‘brain’ does not so come, ‘ without intervention or participation ’ 
of man. The ‘brain’ or intelligence of the author, like that of 
every other human being, comes from association—the exchange 
of services, commodities and ideas with his fellowmen. The child 
of man is born the most helpless of animals, and is indebted for all 
he finally becomes, to association. If born deaf, he remains dumb; 
if his associations are wholly with ignorant persons, he remains 
ignorant ; if with depraved ones, he becomes depraved. If Walter 
Savage Landor had been born a native of Africa or of New Guinea, 
or an American Indian, his intellectual ‘ property,’ ‘so entirely and 
purely and religiously his own,’ coming ‘immediately from God,’ 
would have had so little value that he would never have thought of 
putting a price on it. . 

The fact is all such pretensions are simply absurd; no ‘author’ 
who publishes anything valuable being free from obligations to 
other authors or discoverers or inventors. The first prerequisite 
to the preparation of a really important book is to obtain access to 
other books. The ‘author’ then gets together the results of the 
labors of hundreds or perhaps thousands of experimenters, discov- 
erers, or ‘authors’ like himself; and now, perhaps, he begins to 
talk about ‘ property entirely and purely and religiously’ his ‘own’ 
as coming ‘immediately from God, without intervention or partici- 
pation’ ; and, to all thoughtful people who take the trouble to ex- 
amine his title he makes himself and his cause ridiculous. 

But for the ideas of men who have gone before—zdeas always 
and everywhere uncopyrightable,—the most valuable books of this 
age would never have been thought of, could not have been writ- 
ten. It is therefore about time the ‘author’ took in a reef or two 
in his sails. After all, he, like his predecessors, from whom he has 
borrowed, has only a copyright in the form of words in which he 
tells his story. Had his predecessors obtained a perpetual copy- 
right in their ideas, his own book if really a valuable one would 
have remained unwritten—that which was contained in his own 
narrow brain, and ‘entirely and purely and religiously’ his ‘ own,’ 
being such literary pabulum as no publisher would print, nor no 
reader would buy or even read. 

In a word, each and every man is a creation of his environ- 
ment, of the society in which he lives and moves and has his 
being, and he has no rights independent of that society; and the 
author’ is no exception to the law. He is enabled to avail 
himself of the labors of his predecessors in the acquisition and 
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the gathering of knowledge, because society puts such a limit on 
their claims, as it does, must and will, of necessity, put on his. 
The dictum of the late Walter Savage Landor is therefore based 
on ideas as ‘ Imaginary ’ as his ‘ Conversations.’ 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 27, 1890. HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 


{It is not claimed that an author's zdeas are copyrightable’ 
but only the form in which he expresses them. Landor wrote 
as a poet—that is to say, he used imaginative and poetic phrase- 
ology to express an idea essentially practical and true. A 
man’s skill in clothing invisible ideas in visible and audi- 
ble words surely appears to be a more immediate gift from 
God (to use Landor’s phrase) than a gold coin which he has 
found in the highway, or a bit of ivory that he has killed an 
African to get possession of. The trouble with an author’s 

roperty is that it is intangible, and more easily cribbed than a 
fone or a horse and wagon. But this should make delicate 
consciences all the more careful to recognize his claim—just as a 
highwayman not wholly base might hesitate to ‘hold up’ a coach 
containing a woman or an invalid, who would make no bones 
{though he might break some) about demanding the money or 
the lives of a party of men. A weak point in the argument 
against copyright is that the practical opponent of (police) protec- 
tion to authors always maintains that Ze has an inherent right 
to the author’s work, while the writer himself has none but what 
he chooses to allow him.—EDs, CRITIC.] 


On Oct. 30 the Messrs. Black of Edinburgh filed, in the United 
States Circuit Court, a supplemental bill of complaint against the 
Messrs. Ehrich of this city. The suit was first brought for infringe- 
ment of copyright on American contributions in ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ The defendents have left out of the book the 
articles that have been copyrighted in this country ; but the Messrs. 
Black deny their right to use the name ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica: 
Ninth Edition,’ as the title of a book which does not contain the 
copyrighted articles. Mr. Charles Scribner, the publisher, made 
affidavit that the statements were true. 





Notes 


‘IN DARKEST ENGLAND, and the Way out,’ the book of the 
season in England, by Gen. Booth, the chief officer of the Salvation 
Army, will be published here, from the English plates, by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls. General Booth proposes an undertaking in- 
volving an outlay of $5,000,000, towards which amount, it is reported, 
large sums are already pouring in. The book will soon be ready. 
The first London edition was sold in three hours. 

—Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘Greek World under Roman Sway,’ to be pub- 
lished immediately by Macmillan & Co., covers the period from the 
subjugation of Hellenic lands by Rome down to the accession of 
Hadrian, when Greece may be said to have recovered her su- 
premacy. 


—M. Jules Breton writes to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., who 
are about to publish. his autobiography, ‘The Life of an Artist,’ 
translated by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano :—‘It is with great pleasure 
that I authorize you to publish the translation of the Life of an 
Artist. The importance of your house, and the conscientious care 
which it gives to all its publications, are to me a sure guarantee of 
the attention which this book will receive from you.’ A book by a 
new hand, which is said to show much talent, is announced by the 
same firm. The author is Miss Lily A. Long of St. Paul, Minn., 
and the title ‘A Squire of Low Degree.’ The scene is laid in the 
Northwest. 


—Harper's Weekly announces the publication in its next two 
numbers of the first of Mr. Kipling’s stories in which the scenes 
and characters are entirely-English. Its title is ‘The Record of 
Brandalia Herodsfoot.’ As a new preface to ‘ Lorna Doone,’ Mr 
Blackmore sends to Messrs. Harper a dialogue in verse of which 
these are the last two lines :— 

The piper shall be paid? And who shall carp 
If harpers let him tap their golden harp? 

—The frontispiece of the November Book Buyer is a portrait of 
Mr. Francis Parkman, accompanying a sketch of the distinguished 
historian by Mr. Alexander Young. 

—Percy Flage writes to us from Omaha, under date of Oct. 27 : 
—‘In reading your excellent and just notice of Mr. Field’s two 
volumes, and your reproduction of his exquisite ‘‘ The Lyttle Boy,” 
I am painfully reminded that Melvin Field, Eugene’s twelve-year- 
old son, has just died in Hamburg, Germany. “A lyttle boy ben 
in the way no more.”’ . 

—Mr. George W. Smalley’s letters written within the past 
twenty years to the New York 77zune, comprising his impressions 
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of men and events in Europe during that period, have been ar- 
ranged with reference to their subjects, and will be published b 
Harper & Bros. early in November. ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Journ 
reproduced from the original copy preserved at Abbotsford, and 
edited by David Douglas, will be published soon by the same house, 
which announces also a selection of ‘Ten Tales by Francois Cop- 
pée,’ translated by Walter Learned, with an introduction by 
Fs nag ee and ‘The Earl of Beaconsfield, K. G.,’ by 
r. Froude. 


—Mrs. Davis, Miss Mary Garrett, and their associates of the 
Committee of Ladies, who resolved to raise $100,000 and give it to 
Johns Hopkins University for the purpose of founding a medical 
college into which women would be admitted, have accomplished 
their resolve, and the Trustees have accepted the fund, subject to 
the terms which are made a part of the gift. 


—Dr. Emily Kempin, who took her degree at Zurich, delivered 
her first lecture on law at the University of the City of New York 
on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 30, to an audience of women. Forty 
or fifty more will follow, under the auspices of the Women’s Legal 
Education Society. These lectures have been made a part of the 
course for non-matriculants at the University. A chair has been 
endowed for four years by the twelve members of the Society, 
whose officers are Mrs. Leonard Weber, Mrs. Anna C. Field, Dr. 
Lucy Hall and Dr..Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


—In the course of his lecture on ‘An Age of Unrest,’ which 
drew a large audience to the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Mon- 
day night, Prof. James Bryce, M.P., author of ‘ The American Com- 


_monwealth,’ said :— 


In France public virtue is at a low ebb, political corruption reigns, 
the people seem not to care for their Government, and literature has a 
demoralizing influence. The Italians say their great men are gone and 
their material prosperity is not improving. ‘The Germans think more 
of an army than of the higher things of life. In England we admire 
our constitution less and are dissatisfied with the Parliamentary system. 
I have sometimes thought there was the same feeling here. As to peace, 
we do not find the feeling that all nations have a common interest, and _ 
the diffusion of knowledge even lets us know the ill-feelings of our neigh- 
bors. Yet, while exhausted by our efforts we turn to the new problems 
and they make us discontented. How deal with the distribution of 
wealth? Our old work was largely tearing down, getting rid of evils; 
now we must build up. Our views are changing from a belief in indi- 
vidualism to that in collective action. The discontent, however, is not 
despair, but revolt. We look to correct evils and such a discontent is 
proper. We are working, and believe things will be better. You of 
America have the honor of being the most hopeful people in the world, 
and in many of these problems you have the honor of being our hope. 

—Prof. Thomas Davidson will resume his lectures on ‘ Dantes 
Divine Comedy ’ at All Souls’ Church, Madison Avenue and Sixty- 
sixth Street on Friday afternoon, Nov. 14, and continue them on the 
following nine Fridays. Canto XVII. will be the starting-point 
this season. 


—Mr. Charles F. Pope, United States Consul at Toronto, ad- 
dressed the Goethe Society at the ball-room of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick on Monday evening, on ‘ The Shakespeare-Bacon-Donnelly 
Controversy.’ 

—Among the guests at a banquet given on Oct. 29, by the Mayor 
of. Stratford-on-Avon, was Earl De La Warr, High Steward of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and brother of Baron Sackville who recently 
claimed from the municipality rent for the ground upon which 
stands the Shakespeare memorial drinking-fountain, presented by 
Mr. Childs of Philadelphia. The Earl said that he regretted the 
action of his brother, and that he was sorry that it had caused bad 
feeling. He was sure that Baron Sackville would acknowledge 
that he had made a mistake in demanding rent. 


—For Messrs. Putnam's Heroes of the Nations Series, Mr. H. R. 
Fox Bourne has written ‘Sir Philip Sidney, Type of English Chiv- 
alry in the Elizabethan Age,’ which will bring together many in- 
teresting and important facts discovered since the author’s ‘ Me- 
moir of Sir Philip Sidney’ was published in 1862. 


—So many inquiries come to Rev. William C. Winslow of Bos- 
ton, as to the publication of Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards’s lectures, 
and the enlarged edition of Wilson’s ‘ Egypt of the Past,’ revised by 
her, that he asks us to say that, by note just received from that 
lady, he learns that the lectures (from the Harper press) may be 
expected at Christmas, and the other book in the early spring. 

—Two of the illustrations in Mr. Jephson’s book on ‘ Emin Pasha 
and the Rebellion at the Equator’ are signed ‘ Dorothy Stanley.’ 
One is a title-page design, the other a large picture. 


—Mr. Mudie, who died last week, created an enormous business 
out of nothing, modified to a considerable degree the whole course 
of the publishing-trade in England, kept up the published price of 
books, and fixed in the English public the habit of borrowing in- 
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stead of buying books. ‘ He even found time to form opinions on 
the morality of books as they came out,’ says G. W. S., ‘and set 
- a kind of censorship which has not done much harm or good. 

udie’s is now a limited liability ay with a hundred thou- 
sand subscribers, but still managed by the founder’s younger son. 
It is noted among Mr. Mudie’s claims to remembrance that he 
knew Emerson and published the first English edition of Mr. Low- 
ell’s poems.’ 

—The Longmans announce a third and cheaper edition of Wil- 
liam O’Brien’s ‘When We Were Boys.’ 

—Archdeacon Farrar, author of a ‘ Life of Christ’ for which his 
publishers have paid him four times the price agred upon, has been 
— Chaplain to the House of Commons. He is nowa Canon 
of Westminster, with $5.000 a year; Rector of St. Margaret’s, at 
$2,500 a year; and Chaplain to the House of Commons, at $3,000. 


—Mr. George Willis Cooke of Dedham, Mass., has prepared ‘A 
Guide-Book to the Poetical and Dramatic Writings of Robert 
Browning,’ which will be published early in 1891, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., in a volume uniform with their Riverside Edition of 
Browning’s poems. In order to make the book as complete as 
possible, the author desires information concerning several of the 
poems contained in ‘Asolando’; for instance, 

‘Rosny.’ Is this the castle of that name in Britanny? Where did 
Browning find the incident of which he makes use in this poem, and how 
is the story told in its original form? ‘The Cardinal and the Dog.’ 
What was the origin of this incident, and who was the cardinal? ‘ The 
Pope and the Net.’ Who was the Pope, and where did Browning find 
the story? I should like to have the story in its original form. ‘ Ponte 
dell’ Angelo, Venice.’ Where is this bridge, where did Browning find 
the story, what is its original from, and who was Father Boverio? 
‘Rephan.’ Who was ‘ Jane Taylor, of Norwich,’ and where can there 
be found some account of her ? 

—Cardinal Manning has written for Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
the article on the Immaculate Conception, Archdeacon Farrar the 
one on Christ, and Prof. Huxley the one on himself. London 
Truth says that ‘if deep appreciation of the subject counts for 
anything, it will be safe to reckon on Prof. Huxley’s contribution as 
being the most successful of this series.’ 


—After disposing of 100,000 copies of the October Review of 
Reviews, Mr. Stead has found it necessary to print 10,000 more. 


—Frau Charlotte Embden, sister of the poet Heine, celebrated 
her ninetieth birthday in Hamburg last month. Her health is still 
excellent. Among hundreds of telegrams sent to her were greet- 
ings from the Empress of Austria, the Queen of Roumania, and 
Dom Pedro. 

—Lord Tennyson expects to make a sea voyage with his son 
Hallam this winter, and may visit the Mediterranean. His health 
of late has been excellent, and he has taken almost daily walks. 


—In the library of the late Lewis R. Ashurst of Philadelphia, to 
be sold on Nov. 10-12 by Thomas & Sons of that city, is a copy of 
Barker’s Bible (1583) containing the autograph of Archbishop Laud, 
Warren Hastings’s copy of Pine’s Horace, a number of first editions 
of Thackeray, Bewick’s ‘Fables,’ and the Abbotsford Edition of 
the Waverley Novels (Edinburgh, 1842). 


—‘On page 228 of The Critic,’ writes N. H. D. of Boston, re- 
ferring to a Note in our issue of Nov, 1, ‘occurs an odd German 
spelling of a Russian proper name: “ Platschschejeu.”” How would 
any English tongue get round that conglomerate combination of 
consonants? Thesimplest spelling of the poet’s name—which has 
only half as many letters in Russian, the ¢schsch being represented 
by one character—is Pleshchéyef (pronounced as it is written, 
Plesh-chay-ef).’ 

—lIllustrated books, portraits, scenery and travels are the depart- 
ments in which the library of Mr. William H. Post, to be sold by 
Bangs & Co. on Nov. 11-14, is specially rich. 


— The Atheneum announces that Mr. Lowell hopes to revisit 
England next year ; and that Mr. Gladstone has completed the re- 
vision and enlargement of his articles on ‘The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture.’ The book will be published this month by 
Messrs. Isbister. 

—‘ The Antiquities of the State of Ohio,’ by Henry A. Shepherd, 
has just left the press of Robert Clarke & Co. 


—H. S. of New Orleans suggests that we were guilty of a serious 
oversight, a few weeks since, in omitting from our tentative list of 
‘Immortelles’ the name of her fellow-townswoman, Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis. ‘ As a poet, she stands alone among Southern writers. In 
her sketches of Texas life and character, she is inimitable. Asa 
writer of children’s stories, few surpass her in the delight she gives 
to the little ones.’ It is quite evident that we are chargeable with 
a grievous lapse. 
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—There are to be many interesting letters in Mr. William Sharp’s 
nnerepey of Joseph Severn, the friend of Keats. They cover the 
riod of Severn’s life in Rome, where, for sixty years, he was 
rought into relations with every eminent English and American 
visitor. Mr. Sharp will spend the winter in Rome. 

—W. M. G. writes from Cambridge, Mass.:—‘ Your (quoted) 
article about Graham R. Tomson implies that this is not Zev name, 
but her husband’s. Her name, as she wrote me, is Graham Rosa- 
mond (Ball) Tomson. If her husband has Graham in his name, it 
must be a coincidence. Have you any authority for writing Sarah 
Channing Woolsey ?’ Sarah Coolidge Woolsey is the lady’s name. 





The Free Parliament 


|All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1575.—2, In The Atlantic, prior to 1877, I think, uppeared the full 
text and music of ‘Hunting the Hare,’ in a sketch entitled ‘ Echoes 
from an Old Parsonage.’ 

NEWTON, CONN. Ww. 

1575.—3. ‘ Katherine Ogie’ can be found in ‘ The Book of Scottish 
Song,’ edited by Alex. Whitelaw (Blackie & Son, Glasgow, 1853), and 
also in ‘Celebrated Songs of Scotland,’ edited by John Ross (Pagan & 
Son, New York, 1887). Ramsay, in ‘The Tea Table Miscellany,’ says 
the authorship of this song is unknown, but it can be traced back as far 
as the time of Charles II., before whom it was frequently sung by 
one John Abell of the Chapel Royal. Burns composed his ‘ Highland 
Mary’ to the same tune. I can furnish inquirer with the words of the 
songs on request. 4. ‘O why should old age so much wound us, O!’ 
was written by the Rev. John Skinner, and the words can be found in 
the ‘ Celebrated Songs of Scotland,’ referred to above. 


GRAND RAPIDs, MICH. J. A.S. 





1585.—1, ‘He who died at Azan [not ‘‘ Azam”] sends this,’ etc., is 
a line of a poem by Sir Edwin Arnold, having for its title the first five 
words of the quotation, but I cannot say in what volume of the author’s 
poems it can be found, I wish to repeat a question met elsewhere as to 
who it was that ‘ died at Azan?’ The questioner suggested that Azan 
was probably ‘atime not a place; Azan, or Adan, being the ordinary 
chant of the Muezzin at prayer time.’ 


New York. M.C. L. 


[Others who have answered this question are G. M. J. of the Salem 
(Mass.) Public Library, who says that the words occur at the beginning 
of the poem ‘ After Death in Arabia’ (‘ Light of Asia,’ Roberts Bros., 
1880, p. 239); S. C. D. of Englewood, N. J.; M. R. A. of Salem, N. 
Y.; A. D. A. of New York, C. A. N. of the Howard Library, New Or- 
leans, La., and G. E. W. of the Newberry Library, Chicago.] 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new Fes eg is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
ofany work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 

Abbé, C.S. Our Great Actors, $5....... sesccesccveecs 

Abbott, C. C. Outings at Odd Times..... as 

Adams, O. F. (Editor). The Poet’s Year. $6... 

Arnold, M. Poetical Works. $1.75 Lach Rbibtaitiuth Kako’ i 

Beddoes, T. L Poetical Works. Edited by E. Gosse. $4. ....... Macmillan & Co. 

Bennett, M. E. Asoph’s Ten Thousand. B50. “ , 
Boston: Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society. 









Browne, M. Wanted—A King......0..- sseeeccecsesececseeseesens - Cassell & Co. 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France. Ed. by F. G. Selby. $r. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Chatterbox for 1890-1891. $2.25 ...-.0205  ceeeereseecees Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Colton, A. M. The Old Meeting-House. ...........+seseeseseccees Worthington Co. 
Cox, P. Another Brownie Book ........ b inesemebaincdeecad SERE The Century Co* 
Doe Tre a I oii ons cc sb cincowocned cvaseeescisngad - Brentano’s. 
Drake, 8. A. The Pine Tree Coast. $3....... cccrccccecee Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Eliot, G. Romola. 2 vols...... anes heb A osie ape abe esues Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Elderton, W. A. Mapsand Map Drawing. 35C............-+-++00- Macmillan & Co 
Dae, GB, BE.  Crtines ed Cth. on sone scenes. ccccaccesccssesessasneoual Brentano’s. 


Francis, L. H. Through Thick and Thin. $175. St — Estes & Lauriat 
. G. D. Roberts. soc. 


Gaspé, P. A. The Canadians of Old. Tr. by 
. Appleton & Co 


W. Santa Claus of a Lark... 2.0.00. ccccccccce ~ti ea otae The Century Co, 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. $1.25.......+.++-+. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 











ci Pi iccsd  antepehipepesecoactesbe Worthington Co, 

._ The Time Relations of Mental Phenomena.... ....N. D.C. Hodges. 

, W. E. H. History of England. Vol. VIII. $2.75 -+-D. Appleton & Co. 
W. T. Vesper Bells and Other Poems.... ..........+5 Privately Printed. 

Mrs, The Children of the Castle. $1.25 ............. Macmillan & Co. 


hson, A. J. Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator. $3.75. 
Jen J Chas. Scribner 's Sons. 





Musick, T. H. The Genesis of Nature ...... ......eeeseesess eeeee John B. Alden. 
Perry, N. " Afte® the Ball, and Other Poems. $1.25......... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Reed, E. Brief for Plaintiff: Bacon vs. Shakespeare. . 
Reinick, C. Night Song. $7.59.....-..-.-.. --_.-.-+.+-..-Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Shepherd, H. A” ‘The Antiquities of the State of Og.” fe 


ti: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Sherman, F. D. Lyrics fora Lute. $1........ seeseeeeees Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Walker, L. M. Dreams of the Sea. GD vccsoctccidsesed Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D StT., NEw YorK, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Gustavus Adolphus and the 


STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR EX- 

ISTENCE. By C. R. L. Fietcner, M.A, late 

Fellow All Souls’ College, Oxford. (No. II. in the 

Heroes of the Nations Series.) Large 12mo, fully il- 

iustrated, cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $1.75. 

“The scholarly repute ef Prof. Evelyn Abbott of 
Bal‘iol College, Oxford, is sufficient guarantee of the 


thorough excellence of the editorial supervision of this 
promising series.” —Jndependent. 


English Fairy Tales. Collected 


by JoszrH Jacoss, President of the English Folk- 
Lore Society. Pictured by Joun D. Batten. $2.00. 
This volume is addressed as well to lovers and stu- 


dents of folk-lore as to the little people who want “‘ real 
stories’ simply and graphically told. 


Good-Living. A Practical Cook- 


ery Book for Town and Country. By Sara Van 
Buren BruGiere. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


This book contains over 1,300 receipts drawn from 
highest authorities and many countries; from France, 
Belgium, England, Holland, Denmark Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, as well as nearer home, to suit the 
varied tastes of our cosmopolitan community. . . . 
Another aim, almost, if not quite equal, is economy, 
every receipt given being within the reach of any family 
of moderate, even modest means, in either city or 
country. 


Helena, and Occasional Poems. By 


Paut Emer More. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


‘They are a eollection of short pieces of sweet 
rhythm and pleasant numbers. The author shows his 
——- worthy of more pretentious expression than 
the subjects in this volume afford him the opportunity 
of displaying.” —N. Y. Observer. 

*** Helena’ abounds in rom :ntic conceits, and is well 
adapted for the purpose of introduc'’ng descriptive and 
meditative passages. The writer is gifted with sensi- 
bility to natural sounds and sights.’’—Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. 

‘“‘ The lines are dainty and ingrtges limpid and full 
of delicate tintinnabulation.’"—W. ¥. Sun. 

** His verse is always carefully wrought; his ion, 
if it may Le called passion, is never overwrought. He 
never breaks away from the sense, from the apprecia- 
tion of true art:”—Commercial Advertiser. 


Little Venice, and Other 
Stories. By Grace Denio Litcn- 


FI&LD, author of ‘ Only an Incident,’ ‘ The Knight of 

the Black Forest,’ ete., etc. 16mo, with frontispiece, 

75 cents. 

“* These stories are all marked by agracefulness of 
style, a strength of treatment, and a certain freshness in 


character and situation, that make them particularly 
pleasant reading.”—Boston Times. 


*,* Illustrated catalogue of books for Young People, 
and illustrated list of Holiday publications, and pros- 
pectus of the Heroes of the Nations Series sent on ap- 
plication. 





ASPECIALTY. 


Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. ~A cata- 
logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcHron & 
Co., “Tue Linen Store.” 


64 West 23rd St., New York. 











The second volume in the Fiction Series for 
Young Readers, 


KING TOM AND THE 
RUNAWAYS. 


By LOUIS PENDLETON. 
Illustrated by E. W. KEMBLE. 
The strange experience of two boys in the 
forests and swamps of Georgia. 
8vo. Bound in cloth, with specially designed 
cover. Price, $1.50. 





VOLUMES VII, AND VIII. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. . 


Large 12mo. Cloth, each volume, $2.25. 


The seventh and eighth volumes, which are 
now ready, complete Mr. Lecky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century. In 
these final volumes he makes important and 
timely contributions to the Irish question, 
and, in view of the present critical condition 
of Irish politics, his conclusions from his pro- 
longed researches will be read with peculiar 
interest. 





New Edition of 


ENGLISH ODES. 


SELECTED By EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
With Frontispiece on India paper from a 
design by HAMO THORNYCROFT, A.R.A. 
Forty-two Head and Tail Pieces from Original 

Drawings by LOUIS RHEAD. 
Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50. 
Same, in parchment, $1.75. 


16mo. 





New Edition of 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 


Uniform with ‘‘ English Odes.” 


With nearly Eighty Head and Tail Pieces from 
Original Driwings by LOUIS RHEAD. 
16mo. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50. 

Same, in parchment, $1.75. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BonD Street, New York. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 

To accommodate subscribers 
who desire to obtain two or 
more periodicals through one 
agency and at reduced rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- 
ceive orders for THE Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at 
reduced prices, which will be 
furnished on application, 
Address, Tue Critic Company, 

52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 











LOVELL'S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


Authorisei Editi by arrang t 
with the Authors. 


Sloane Square Scandal. 
By ANNIE THomAs. Jnt. Series, No. 117. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50. 
“* She tells a trivial story very well, and draws men 


and women of the purely conventional sort with con- 
siderable skill.” —News, Charleston. 


Heart of Gold. 
By L. T. MeaApe. Int. Series, No. 120. 
Cloth, $t.00 ; Paper, 50¢. 
*y oa mae me 4 and sympathy are two prominent 
ualities in L. T. Meade, the author of this story.” — 
tterary World. 


Between Life and Death. 
By FRANK BARRETT. Jmnt. Series, Mo. 125. 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50c. 
Barrett’s reputation as a writer of stories is taking 
first rank, is stories are exciting and thoroughly 
original.—St. Louis Repudlic. 


Dramas of Life. 
By Geo. R. Sims. Jmnt. Series, No. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50¢. 
The man of the London “ Referee’’ has made him- 
self famous for story-telling, both in prose and verse. 
His name is a guaranty of good reading. 


The House of Halliwell. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop. Jnt, Series. 
130. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50¢. 
“The House of Halliwell’? was’ written many 
ears ago, but never published. It differs somewhat 

in style from the author’s subsequent work, but every 

page bears the unmistakable impress of the author 
of *“* East Lynne.” 


Ruffino. 

And Other Stories. By OuipAa. Jnt. Series, 

No. 131. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50¢. 

The numerous admirers of Ouida’s works wilf 
eagerly welcome a new work from her pen. 

* Ruffino” is an idyllic fancy of the class to which 
belonged ‘“‘Two Little Wooden Shoes,’ so much 
admired for its delicacy and simplicity. 


Alas ! 


By RHODA BrouGuTon. Zant. Series, No. 132. 
Chith, $1.00; Paper, 50c. 
This most popular author has produced an old fash- 
ioned English society novel full of incident and inter- 
est. Everyone will want to read it a second time, 


A Black Business. 


By HANLtY SMART. West. Series, No. 14. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

This is an intensely interesting narrative of a deep- 

laid plot, based upon an attempt to put in practice 

the East Indian black art and hypnotism. 


Missing—A Young Girl. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. West. Series, No. 
15. Paper, 25 cents. 
‘*Miss Warden is decidedly the best of the modern 


school of English romancers. Everything she writes 
is novel, original and interesting.” —W. Y. Metropolis. 


He Went for a Soldier. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Lovell’s West. 

Series, No. 19. Paper, 25 cents. 

John Ruskin writes of Mrs. Stannard as— 

‘ Theauthor to whomwe owe the most finished and 
faithful rendering ever yet given of the character 
of the British Soldier.” 


The Upper Ten. 


By W. H. Batitov. Lovell’s Am. Novelists’ 
Series, No. 54. Illustrated. Paper, 50¢. 
This author’s recent book, ‘‘ The Bachelor Girl,” 
a very original type of fiction, created considerable 
comment, and this new work, which is equally daring 
in conception and treatment, will doubtless find a large 
class of readers. : 


Upward Steps of Seventy Years. 
By Gites B. SreBBIns. TZ welve-mo, Cloth, 
Gilt, $1.25. 
“ The ~~ parts are full of glowing interest 
* * * * Thousands will surely wish to read this 
valuable volume.”’—Religio Philos. Journal. 





127. 


No. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Number 358 
EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
. New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
iin 45 fee NEW HAMPPRIRE. Tt: MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to_the 
Established, 1855. . isses Green.) Established in ‘1816. = 
3 East 14TH Street, N. bs We New Hampshire, Hanover. school continues the careful trainin 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and fCol- 
W lege pocpemtery for Girls. 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 








Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartvett, A.M., Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoo. ror YOUNG 
Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banos, Principals. 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 


66 NGLESIDE,” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 
Principat. Thorough instruction in English. 
French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. = term begins Sept. 17, 1890. 
College Preparatory Course 


Connecticut, N 
ISS B AIRD'S 1 INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies, Number o 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Encelliat ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months, Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English b hes, $300 per 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, piite. Norwal 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL ie Girls and Young 
Ladies re- = October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
paratory ment . for any College. 
Complete course ty cag | beer es, and Art. 
Specs ial Musical papwupent. Beau’ tion, Ap- 
plication should be made early. 

















Connecticut, Stamfo: 
ISSA og og: SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Estab- 

lished in 1 ee ong for college, travel 

and home. "The method by which the mental 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated At 


HANDLER aomece oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Lr a H. Address the President, or 
f. E. RN Ruccuss. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction, a for Coren. 

W. H. Szevey, A Principal. 

New Jersey, Englewood. 

“ian ask Pee = aaa. — 

t. 24th, reparation for co a specialty 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesicy, eas Smith 


on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERLING, CAROLINE 
M. — A.B 








ment of the Stevens Institute of —— ta 
boken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. 1 
prepared for Schools of Science and “Bolieg 
paratory Class $75 perannum. All other lgges Bre $x50 
per annum. 


ee SCHOOL,” The Academic Depart- 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 

wor ae or Business. 
. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. * 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. arst year be- 
gins a. 17th, 1890. Both sexes. Prepares for 
— College, Teaching, or Business. French,JGer- 
man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, Prin. 








NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora 
ELLS COLLEGE, “FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next eg Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send Oe 
E.S. Pneneae. D.D., President. 





pee senty, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 





Connecticut, Wallingford, 
OSEMARY HAL —BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
ical and Semone courses. Principals—Miss 
Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Regs. Easter Term 
— sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 





Gomeodicn:, yO Co., Washingt 
To & ERY. A Family School ‘for thirt 


dress, 
jc. BRINSMADE, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





Anna 
Me TOLN’ Sco EGE. ro1st Session commence, 
18th September. Eight Departments and Four 
Courses of Study. Buildings heated by steam. 
Terms mod For address the Presidents 
Tuomas a ‘LL.D., Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





eats. Amhe 
. RS. R. G * WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
| School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger sisters when desired. Superior 
advantages in all respects. $350. 





SHE CAMB art 
HE CAMB! RIDGE SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP a. English, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. Address, 
Mr. — Gutman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY es FOR GIRLS. 
tigeat dros simian toVerens, Weliuloy, aad. Sanita. 
assar, 
Quincy Method for Children. 




















New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For Geculers, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $450 
perannum. JouNn M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Newburgh, 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
1890 





New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 
Re-opens Oct. 1st. Miss NorrH and Miss Barnes, 


Principals. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte se Lois A- 
Bancs and Mary B. Wuiron, A. 








New York City, 22 East agth Street. 

MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 

TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 

City. The next Academic year commences Oct. 
27th. For particulars, address the Secretary. 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
= BENTLEY es bg oe Boys. ie 
e-opens, at above . 
WILtiaM ne: tet A.B. lara), Pa Principal. 
After Sept. soth pal will be at the school 
each day from 1 ils “s 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
"= Be ony = ode SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
Three pupils will 


ober t. 
Se sess received into the family. 











thorough instruction in department, for wRich it it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West s6th 
HE PARK C LDEGIATE. "SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school rooms. 
Ecmer E. Puiiuips, A.M., Principal. 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








7 Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 
New York City, W. 71st 
EST END (OOL. Cully te, Junie, and 
Primary Snecma and egiare, J and 
Gymnasium. 


Custer Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





New York City, ¥ East 68th St. 
= MISSE REAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror YounG Lapiss AND CHILD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





New York, Pou a 

YNDON HALL, A Girls’ Boarding and Day 
School. 42nd a Circulars by oak. SAMUEL 
W. Buck, A 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hud: 
ISS BULKLk&Y’S BOARDING. AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR _— will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 


OHIO. 











Ohio. Painesvill 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY, Course of study liberal 
and thorou: = Excellent acvantages ia Natural 
Scenten, I usic and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 
Principal. 
Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for } Awe F Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. Special advantages in Language, 

Literature, Music, “Art, ome and Social Culture 0 
term begins Sept. ‘asth, 1890. New School Building. 


Ohio, Oxford. 
XFORD (0.) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. 2 teachers. 
180 students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 
; ae vacation parties, Rev. Fave WALKER, Presi- 
ent 














PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 
HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
Gomery R. Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster. 

Four boys received as members of the Head- 

master’s family, At present there are two vacancies, 
Mr. Hi has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Colum ia, —_. , Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a entlites for admis- 

sion rejected 





Pennsylvania, Lititz. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for : 


Girls — Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 

Co.,Pa. g7th year. Asafe, comfortable school 
home; thorough methods ; careful oversight of the 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful location. Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 

College or business. Boys sent this year to Yale, Har 
vard, and Princeton. ea, care of you Fae = 
Number limited. H. STROU 





Gea Chambersbu: 
ON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Mi itty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidin; 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 
all College Studies hme i Music and Art. Large Music 
College and Art School. Music Department, this year, 
144, independent of fi ice yo 1 Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A. College B.M, Hand- 
some park, large buildings, ‘io. heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No, 2 finished 
Sept. 1, 1889, with 40 new rooms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted hada ay eae 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 








P 
"OME SCHOOL SPOR Gi GIRLS, Seventh, year. 
erms $400. .c-opens Sept. tT Address 
Miss Mariz Hoximes Bisuor for catalogue. 
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| A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
> vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 

Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 

‘It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 

Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 

“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


= PACH BROS. 
935 ““NEw ror, 










Cor. 22nd ST., 


IDLE 


wee na Tor circnars to 

H. PARMENTER, 
pal | Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 








Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


_ Bank & OFFICE 


FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spsciat Dzsicnson 

APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 — Av., 
hicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y 


j= 





























swering this advertisement fifteen reci 
from his new cook-book, “The Table” 
You need not send stamp for a 
CHARLES L. iRgame and areas & CO. 

MEE 3 East 14th St., New York City. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 
No Chemicals 
















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

















THE “CHANDOS” PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Etched i in LIFE SIZE by FLAMENG. 
ed “* remarque ’ =—_ onvellum, . $75 
The same, on Japan pa‘ 50 
Signed artists aoeeih os on P Holland Paper, - 3» 
Just published by Freprrick 

Keprpet & Co., 20 East 16th 

Street—Union Square, New 

York (and in San Francisco by 

W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant 

Avenue), LfopoLD FLAMENG’S 

superb etching of SHAKESPEARE, 

from the famous “ Chandos” 
portrait now in the British 

National Portrait Gallery. 

A descriptive prospectus of this very 
important portrait will be mailed free to 
any address. Also (upon receipt of New 
York reference) an unframed proof of 
Flameng’s etching will be sent, for in- 
spection, to correspondents residing at a 
distance. 

And also, by mail, price ten cents, 
with 66 illustrations, Catologue No. 7 of 
high-class miscellaneous etchings. Many 
of these are specially suitable for Holi- 
day Presents, 





You buy 


me, a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write 


Your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 

I did it. 
Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you I am a 


Remington 


Bsn Standard 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 











MEMORIAL 
oy TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
and: - 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 














A Binper : Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the cur- 
rent issues of Tue Critic will be sent 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THe Critic 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON 


500 pages, with 80 full-page illustrations 


J on plate paper,—a portrait gallery of 
K, the American stage; complete index ; 
’ bound in richly ornamented vellum, 
ilt top, uncut edges; in box, $4.00. 
xtra bindings from $10.00 to $12.50. 


Sold by all booksellers ; or s or sent post-paid by the 
publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
“NOT A DULL PAGE IN IT.” 
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SA Steveiis’ S Packiiniies 


Of Unpublished Manuscripts in 
European Archives Relating 
to America, 1773-1783 


_ This unique collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished material for the history of the origins of 
the establishment of the United States is now 
in course of issue. Vols. I. to V., comprising 
564 documents, have already been distributed 
to Subscribers, 


Two hundred copies are made for Sub- 
scribers only, and the photographic negatives 
are destroyed. 

The Subscription price is in London 100 
dollars—£ 20 11s. od. for each group of five 
volumes. The volumes can be delivered in 
New York at an additional cost of 75 cents 
each for Public Institutions, or; of $5.75 each 
for private individuals, Subscriptions are in- 
vited for the few remaining sets. 

Vols. VI. to X. are in active preparation. 

Prospectus, with the opinions of historians 
and literary men, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. Specimens may be seen at the oflice of 
Messrs. Tick & LYNCH, 45 William Street, 
New York, 


B, F. STEVENS, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 
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vi Number 358 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. MISCELLANEOUS. DRY GOODS. 
Far and Near. | OQyington Brothers, Arnold 
Published Monthly in the Interest of RICH TABLE CHINA AND 


Working Girls’ Societies. 





10 Centsa Copy. $1 a Year. 


The first (November) number contains : 


EDITORIAL NOTES, and Editorial Arti- 
cles entitled: ‘‘ Far and Near,” ‘‘OP- 
PORTUNITIES” and ‘“‘ VACATIONS.” 

**RESPONSIBILITIES OF MEMBER- 
SHIP IN A SOCIETY,” by Grace H. 
DODGE. 

‘PLAIN TALK ABOUT ‘ THREADS,’” 
by MARION HARLAND. 


“THE WEAK POINTS,” by G. S. 
‘““‘THE BOSTON WORKING GIRLS’ 


NEW VACATION HOUSE,” by M. 
JOSEPHINE ALLEN. 


‘““THOUGHTS FROM CLUB MEMBERS 
ON PROPOSED BY-LAWS.” 

‘**LUCY LARCOM” (Biographical Sketch, 
No. 1.). 

“ THE WIND AND THE ROSE” (Poem), 
by LouiIs—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 

“THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE” (Poem), 
by Lucy A. WARNER. 

‘MISS ESTHER’S GUEST” (Story), by 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

‘*HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO” (Chap. 
I.), by ANNA BARROWS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CORNER. FASH- 
ION DEPARTMENT. CLUB NOTES. 


THE CRITIC Co., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw York. 


Books for Book-Lovers. 


Senp Stamp for our New Souvenir 
Catalogue, containing Thirty-four 
Beautiful Illustrations, and Notices 
of our New Publications. . 


WELCH, FRACKER CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
37 Great Jones St., - New York. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 

A First-Ciass School for Ladies and Gentleman. 

Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; a jew Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 

THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. to 
the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (Established in 1887), which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and frank 
criticism of MSS. by competent readers given when 
desired ; MSS. typewritten, revised, and sold on com- 
mission. Before sending MSS., write for circular giving 
terms and send ten cents for a sample copy of THE 
Writer, the only magazine in the world devoted solely 
to explaining the practical details of literary work. 
Address, Tue Wrirer’s Literary Burgau, P. O. Box, 
1905, Boston, Mass. Mention The Critic. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcnasep For Casu. CataLocuzs Issuzp 
E. W. Jonson, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. City. 




















SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN Housg, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 








BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS, COINS, 
Autographs, ignments Sol 
739-741 Broadway, New vou 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION CURIOUS & CURPENT, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS aieeae. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 


ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NaAssAU STREET, NEW YorRK, 
AND LoNnDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 


to any address, on application. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WEsT 23D ST., 














New York Ciry. 


Coustable & Co. 


FALL HOSIERY. 


Ladies’, Men’s and Children’s 
CASHMERE WOOL HOSE 
and Half-Hose. 


PLaIn & RiBBED, BLAckK & COLORED 
French, English and 
Balbriggan Hose. 


ExTRA QUALITY LADIEs’ BI.ACK SILK HosE, 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S’ 
CELEBRATED 


UNDERWEAR. 


Natural Wool, Camel’s Hair and 
All Wool, 


SILK AND SILK WOOL 


UNDERWEAR 
For Ladies, Men and Children. 


Lapies’ RisBED SILK UNION SwITs. 





Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, |umorous weekly, 24 
ages. Only $2.00 a year Write for specimens. Tue 
Sasren, Philadelphia. 


CLEOPATRA, wt Frau 
Henry Hovussave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 








JOHN PIERCE 


No Nassau Street, New Yerk. Modern Poetry. 
Oid English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
Awerican Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book, 


IPHIGENIA— A LEGEND OF THE 
ILIAD--Romantic—Dramat- 

ic— Classic—with other poems; a beautiful book. 

only by the author, Send fifty cents, 

stamps. A. R. Dasmasnyaptlinngts St., ufialo, N. ¥. 








Back numbers of Harper, C 


ro cents each. Gres perfdicas at equally low rate. 





Send for a catalogue. A. S. Row. 

New York City. 

- ‘ou want back numbers of an Mesias or Re- 
* hc 10TH 


write to H. WILLIAMS, 
paint, Y. ST..NICHOLAS a 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 





PROPRIETOR. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - 








